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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 

ERS—Miss Ida M, Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massa- 

- chusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. 
BHmerson, sec’y; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Organization to promote development of social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Con- 
ference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 
Andrews, sec’y.; 131 HE. 23rd St., New York. For adequate public 
employment service; industrial safety and health laws; workmen’s 
compensation; unemployment, old age and health insurance; mater- 
nity protection; one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 
Publishes quarterly, ‘“‘The American Labor Legislation Review. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly 

National Social Workers’ Hxchange)—Graham Romeyn Taylor, 

director, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City. An organization of 
: professional social workers devoted to raising social work stand- 
ards and requiremenits. Membership opened to qualified social 
4 workers. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 
ICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. 
Urges prenatai, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; ma- 
ternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of pre- 
school age and school age. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- 
ening Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and com- 
mercial organizations; and for training of men in the profession of 
community leadership. Address our nearest office— - 

Tribune Building, New York. 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Bidg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, pres.; C..J. Galpin, ex. sec.; E. C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 
field secretary. Annual conference with annual reports. Emphasizes 
the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
Cooper, sec’y.; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
4 ‘and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cath- 
i edral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Feace, 
$2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary and Editor, 612-614 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Con- 
gress Jacksonville, Florida, October 28—November 3, 1921, O. F. 
Lewis, General Secretary, 135 Bast 15 street, New York city. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 

J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 
tion. Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
' prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
-gound sex educaion. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 
request. Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
rector. To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to 
_ encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 
new methods of interesting children in, the forming of health habits; 
to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health 
workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 
of local child health programme. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
‘organizing its children’s work. C. C, Carstens, Director, 130 E. 22nd 
St., New York. f 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New 
York. Organized in February, 1919, to nelp people of all communities 
employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 
good citizenship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 
organizing the work, in planning the programme and raising the 
funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community committee representative of 
community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 
ol of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL)—305 W. 98th St., 
New York. Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, 
ex. sec’y. Promotes Social Betterment through Religion, Social 


‘Welfare, Education and Civic Co-operation in U. S., Canada and 
_ Cuba. 

y EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 

_ Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. 
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_ hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES — 


_A public service for knowledge about human inheritances,. 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AW 
{CA—Constituted by 30 Frotestant denominations. Rey. Ch 
Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys.; 105 E. 22 St., New 

Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Wor 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; 
H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian, 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P, Phenix, 
pres.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Govern 

school. Free illustrated literature. , } 


THE INSTITUTE” FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN— 

Culbert Faries, dir., 101 E. 28rd St., New York. Maintains fre 
dustrial training classes and employment bureau; make, artifi 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for e ha 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of di 
persons and cooperates with other special agencies in plans to ] 
the disabled man “‘back on the payroll.” 


A 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. Laidl 
secretary; 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to promote 
intelligent interest im Socialism among college men and women.) 
nual membership, $3, $5, and. $25; includes monthly, “‘The Social 
Review.” Special rates for students. ) p 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Joh 
sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored, Americans 
common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information 
garding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,006, with 
branches. Membership, $1 upward. 

Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dikcinson, treas.; Vir a 
Johnson, sec’y.; 26 West 48rd St., New York. Composed of non 
mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, espe 
women and girls. Non-sectarian. A 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIST 
ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance |] 
sical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
men, Student, city, town and country centers; physical and 
education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, boarding ho’ 
lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official Natio 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N, 
Washington, D. C. : } f 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
Department of Hducation—Rev. James H. Ryan, Exec. Sec’y, 
Bureau of Eduecation—A. C. Monahan, Director. 5 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran. a 
pare pee os of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and Joi 
. Lapp. P 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin MceGrat 
Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams. 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Richmond D 
Exec. Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery. i \ 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael G 
vin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. 4 
National Training School for Women, Washington, D. C.—Des 
Miss Maud R. Cavanagh. t 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler, 
NATIONAL CHILD.LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R,. Lovejoy, sec’ 
105 Hast 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural tre 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETI 


Works for improved laws and administration; children’s codes, — 
dies health, schools, recreation, dependency, delinquency, etc. 
nual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25, and $100; includes quarterly, ‘ 
American Child.” 


NATIONAL .CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, !NC.—Chas. 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and pt 
lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and conditic 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. c 
ates with educators, public health agencies, and all child wel 
groups in community, city or state-wide serviee through exhi 
child welfare campaigns, etc, ; 


f 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE— 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Ass: 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. V. An 
son; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeb 
mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war neuroses and | 
education, psychiatric social service, 
state societies. 
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backward children, 
“Mental Hygiene;” quarterly, $2 a year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. Bur 
pres., Boston; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 East 9th St., Cine 
nati, Ohio, General organization to discuss principles of humanitar 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedin 
annual meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphlets, ete. Informat 
bureau. Membership, $3. 49th annual meeting, Providence, R. 
June 1922. Main Divisions and chairmen: 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. 5 ed 
Delinquents and _ Correction—Louis Robinson, M. D. Philadelpt 
Health—Donald B. Armstrong, M. D. New York. a 


Public Agencies and Institutions—George S. Wilson, Washingt 


i 
Industrial and Economic _Froblems—John Shillady, New York, 
The Local Community—George C. Bellamy, Cleveland. , 
Mental Hygiene—George A. Hastings, New York, Lea 
Organization of Social Forces—C. M. Bookman, Cincinnati. 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in America—(Tem 
Committee.) ae 
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MR. HOOVER’S CONFERENCE 


President Harding has been scheduled to meet on 
September 26. Delegates. have been chosen geographically 
| only representatives of the public have been invited. The 
ference will not be small. About fifty citizens have ac- 
pted at the time of going to press. That Samuel Gompers, 
ident of the American Federation of Labor, was to be one 
members of the conference became Eiown when Daniel 


inst participation by Mr. Gompers. 
Hoover under whose rie ee ese conference has been 


Y abe 10, the bouthwistern eeaics of the American 
Red Cross and the San Antonio Chapter had been on 
alert. On the day before the flood, James L. Feiser, 
lager of ‘the Southwestern Division, sent a telegram to 
headquarters stating that ‘with the opening of 
season and indications of heavy rainfall throughout 
ad taken steps to have the chapters of the state 
eady for whatever relief work they might be called 
' es He also notified the eave of Texas 


d Mabel ae among the most ex- 
workers in Lo Ss 


~NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1921 


Arthur P. 


\HE national conference on unemployment called by | 


bin, treasurer of the federation, resigned in protest. 
‘Secretary, of Com- 


aor: Mr. ae , 


No. 20 


took charge of relief work pending the arrival of officials” . 


from headquarters of the Southwestern Division at St. Louis. © 
‘Three workers have been diverted from Pueblo, but the situa- 


tion at San Antonio apparently is such that there is no 


likelihood of its being necessary to send more of the Colorado 
organization to Texas. 

In St. Louis, Mr. Feiser tentatively mobilized personnel 
and other resources for duty at San Antonio the day of the 


flood, although no report had reached him direct from the — 


chapter. It was not until September 13, however, that a 


request came from the chapter for an allotment of $20,000. 


from national funds. This request was immediately granted. 


An additional $2,000 was alloted the Hearne (Texas) — 


Chapter, which reported a flood on the Blazos River, causing 
extensive damage. 


A RAILROAD STRIKE 


HE possibility of another railroad strike became 
evident when B. M. Jewell of the railroad department 


of the American Federation of Labor announced that 


members of the transportation unions have voted against ac-_ 
cepting the wage cut order by the United States Railroad 
Labor Board. The wage change actually became effective on » 


July 1. At a meeting of shop crafts’ organizations in Chicago 


2 


sy, 


on September 18, Mr. Jewell counselled against precipitate 


action. ‘The unions were asked to wait until the Labor 
Board had reached a decision on the questions of rules and 
working conditions now pending and to base their action on 
that. The same day meetings of representatives of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Enginemen and Firemen of 1 
eastern district were held in Hoboken. It was said ume 
officially that the vote of this organization was heavily in 
favor of a strike. ‘The action of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company in challenging the authority of the Railroad Labor 
Board was one of the factors in creating the unrest now 
reported among the rail workers. 


CLEVELAND SURVEYS ITSELF’ 
ECTION by section the Cleveland Foundation is giving 


out to the Cleveland public these four weeks the reports. 
It began with a_ 


of its survey of criminal justice. 
luncheon on September 14 at which the report on the criminal 


courts was interpreted by Reginald Heber Smith of Boston, 


present. ‘That the court survey has cut. deep was indicated 
by the fact that, at the close of the meeting, the judge who — 


had presided at aS trial at which former Chief Justice Mc- | 
Gannon was acquitted of murder, took violent exception to. 2 


on 
vs 


; 


x : : ; a) 
widely known for his book on Justice and the Poor. Several — “ 

- hundred representative Cleveland citizens including many of 
the judges and officials of the administration of justice were ; 


- Bureau for the purpose of combatting unemployment. 


statements in the report concerning that trial, and exception 


The. 


also to the manner in which the material was given out. 
substance of the first report was given about five pages in the 
‘Cleveland Plain Dealer for September 14 and 15. It was 
Judge McGannon’s trial that had been the immediate occasion 
of the investigation. Herbert B. Ehrmann of Hale and 
Dorr, Boston, was to speak last week on the same report and 
this aveek Alfred Bettman, former city solicitor of Cincinnati 
and special assistant to the United States attorney general, 
speaks on the report on prosecution written by himself and 
Howard F. Burns of Cleveland. A summary of the various 
section reports will be brought out in the SuRveEy the end of 
October. 


A SERVANT OF DEMOCRACY 


HE outstanding issue of the occurrence which last week 

; resulted in the “summary dismissal” of Dr. Haven 

Emerson as medical advisor of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, is whether laymen—and more especially un- 
qualified men and political appointees—or technical medical 
men should direct the largest undertaking in government hos- 
pital work which the United States has yet entered upon. 

Before the Mississippi Valley Tuberculosis Conference in 
Columbus, O., Dr. Emerson charged that the bureau was be- 
ing made “the football of nelitics’? and that, if the policy 
entered upon by the present administration of placing in the 
district and sub-district offices in addition to the physicians 
who have managed these offices, laymen appointed to domi- 
nate the medical men, then $500,000 would be used for polit- 
ical patronage. And further that the cost would fall upon 
the veterans rather than upon the public. 

Dr. Emerson, it should be pointed out, had resigned from 
the bureau some weeks before his ‘dismissal.’ 
severed his official connection at Washington on September 1 
but was on annual leave which would not expire until Sep- 
tember 15. His Columbus speech was made September 12. 
His dismissal followed immediately. 

Until the present administration, the district offices were 
exclusively under medical direction. Colonel Forbes has al- 
ready replaced the medical men by laymen in Chicago, 
Dallas, Seattle, Cincinnati and other cities, and, according 
to Dr. Emerson, has announced that medical executives still 
in charge of several other offices will be replaced by laymen 
in the near future. 

Taking the ground that the men who are charged with the 
making of medical judgments and with passing on questions 
of medical diagnosis and medical treatment should be medical 
men, Dr. Emerson felt that it was impossible for him to 
_ remain within the bureau and yet maintain his professional 
independence in policy, administration and personnel. 

_ Dr. Emerson has a long record of executive medical ex- 
perience. From 1915 to 1917 during Mayor Mitchel’s Ad- 
ministration, he was commissioner of health in New York 
city. .He served with the A. E. F. overseas in tlie office of 
the chief-surgeon. His work was rewarded not only by 
promotion from major to colonel, but in addition he received 
two French decorations, one of which was the Legion of 
Honor. Returning to the United States, he became director 
of the Cleveland Hospital and Health Survey and later pro- 


fessor of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene in Cornell Univer- © 


sity. In September, 1920, he entered the service fo the goy- 
ernment in the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, and was 
continued in his position as medical advisor in the Veterans’ 
_ Bureau after the reorganization of the veterans’ work. 


AN INDUSTRIAL AID BUREAU 


OLLOWING tthe recommendation of a committee 
consisting of Bird §. Coler, commissioner of public 
welfare, William F. Deegan of the American Legion and 
John Sullivan; president of the Central Trades and Labor 
Council, New ‘York city, has created an Industrial Aid 
The 
_ new bureau was given an initial appropriation of $25,000 


' 


Bas ‘Biplane, Service Ae now. cones manager 


' Secretary of Commerce Hoover. Furthermore needy vete 


He had in fact tional Commission, who has recently returned from a year’ 


‘to America. 


Electrose Manufacturing Company, has undertaken to 
as director of the new bureau without pay. 

The detailed lines along which the Industrial Aid Bur 
plans to operate have not been’ announced except that it 
send representatives to the National Unemployment Con 
ence to be held in Washington under the leadership 


of American wars must according to the New York pc 
laws be cared for by “outside relief.” This has enable. 
Commissioner Coler to provide for the exigencies of certail 
ex-service men. The surveying committee, however, repo 
to Mayor Hylan that seamen, many of them of alien natio 
ity, were the most helpless group of those now unemplo 
They are not eligible to receive the city’s bounty.. 
Both the state and the federal employment offices h 
been reduced in size arid in -some cases closed entirely. 
far. nothing has been done to establish new agencies. 
may be done when the Industrial Aid Bureau presents) 
formal program. It will be recalled that the committee ¢ 
unemployment appointed by Mayor Mitchel prepared _ 
scheme of municipal action which was generally accepted a 
the most statesmanlike devised by an American city. 


pies AFRICAN EDUCATION REPOR’ 


OCIAL workers in America must understand 
missionary endeavor in foreign lands is identical 
their own, and is the most important outreach — 
America into international relations with belated countri 
states Thomas Jesse Jones, chairman of the African Educ 


* 4 
on 


study of educational conditions in western and equato 
Africa. “The group in America most genuinely back . 
international interests are the supporters of missionari 
Essentially and i in the end the missionaries are the true inte 
nationalists.” id 
Recommendations of the commission, wide was form 
through the cooperation of the foreign missionary societies 1 
America and Great Britain with the trustees of the Phelps} 
Stokes Fund [see the Survey for August 16], were prese 
to the secretaries of the American Mission Board this v 
and will be presented again at the conference of Internationalp 
Missionary Societies at Mohonk, N. Y., the end of the mo th 
They have been presented to governmental officials, busine 
organizations and missionaries in Africa, in conference 
in written report, and to the home governments by Dr, J 
who sojourned in Belgium, France and England on his 
‘The recommendations of the commission are 
substance as follows: ‘ 


1, That an educational policy be adopted in Africa wh on | 
would prepare an increasing number of native leaders to sup-_ 
plement the work of the white missionaries. Dal | 

2. That the education of the natives be bee adapted to. 
African life. 

3. That the curriculum give a prominent olatt to the sub- | 
ject of the health of the person and the community. 

4. That skill in the cultivation of the soil be taught, not onl 
as a means of supply for the family but also for the production 
of articles for market, and that with this teaching a respect for 
the soil be inculcated ‘which has hitherto been lacking. 

5. That every pupil be taught the special form of handskil 
required in his own village. 

6. That village life be studied to find its needs and Be |. 
ities and that a body of information be thus assembled that will 
be valuable in reorganizing barbaric life without imposing 
European and American forms that are not adapted to, African 
conditions. i 

7. That trade and technical schools be estaBfisted by mis-_ 
sions and governments to supply the trained tradesmen which 
Africa needs but that this training be not given at the SEES 
of general education. / 

8. That missionaries learn the official language oe the co ny 
in which they are operating, but that instruction be given pr 
marily in the native tongue and a chosen intertribal dialect. 

9. That educational measures be undertaken that will ar } 
community consciousness. é 
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organization in | ski led ‘trade was made at a mass 
meeting held in a public high school of Baltimore last 
: when plans toward effecting such an organization in the 


sted by Robert S. Gill, formerly organizer of the Loyal 
ion of Loggers and Lumbermen of the Northwest [see 
 SuRVEY for May 1, 1920] was attended by union and non- 


ers eee. | | 
The scheme for this new organization, known as the 
timore Plan for a Proposed American Guild of the 
inting Industry’’ was sponsored by Edward B. Passano, a 

ber of the Typothetae of Baltimore, at the conference of 
- Fourth District Typothetae Federation on April 15, 
der the exigencies of the situation which was about to 
e on May 1 in the printing industry all over the country 
d more especially in Baltimore) when, according to agree- 
mt with the International Typographical Union made in 
ril, 1919, by the Joint Conference Council of the Allied 
nting Trades, the forty-four-hour week was to be put into 
ffect and a new wage scale to be determined. ‘The agree- 
nent was abrogated on May 1 and ‘since that time practically 
Il the establshments in Baltimore have declared for the forty- 
ht-hour week and the “open shop” thus making the pro- 
tion of union printers at work in the shops at the present 
e very negligible. The typographical union has consistently, 
3r the past four months, held out for the agreement as 

rally if not legally binding. 


the lumbermen’s organization of the Northwest and ac- 
dingly Mr. Gill, who had so successfully put that associa- 
n on its feet, was called to Baltimore by the ‘Typothetae 
organize there. | et . 
nd woman in the trade without regard to affiliation in any 
ther organization, making the only requirement for member- 
p citizenship of the United States or a declaration of 
ion to become a citizen. 
1ittees and boards of control equally representative of 
oyer and employe. ‘The plan also includes accident, 
ess and life insurance, old age pensions and, ultimately, 
rance against unemployment. In general the benefits, 
rding to a pamphlet issued by the-'Typothetae of Balti- 
WANG UE Se yh oh diy 
Equal “say-so” as between employer and employe, in the de- 
termination of all questions in which both employers and em- 
yes are interested. 
e highest wages the industry is at any time capable of 


e right of conference on any and every matter pertaining 
relations between ‘the employer and employe. 
er guarantees the things “for which American labor 
“a quarter of a century, striven”: = 
principle of the right of organization; the principle that 
not a commodity; the principle of conference; the prin- 
f recognition; the principle of collective bargaining. _ 
speaking of the plan, Mr. Gill said that he believed 
proposed organization was not_so much a result of the 


of the present strike-lockout situation as of the need 
n general were feeling to consider the employe 


anagement of business. 


eally, though not viewed so, [he said] the capitulation 
iployer who knows) that the employe must be reckoned 
f they (the printers) think this organization or any 

ng to hold men unless by fair means, they will be 

ned, ’ enaeea te 
view, however, is obviously not the one taken by the 
aphical Union, now paying large strike benefits. The 
ry cordially di 
Wie 


Leet 


i a 


aS 
. 
* 

hg. 
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) ‘m an employer-employe ; 


ing industry of that city were forwarded and a program 
tentatively drawn up. ‘The meeting, which was con- 


a employes and employers of both scofiing and prayerful 


Mr. Passano had based his plan for all-industry membership © 


As conceived, the organization aims to enroll every man ° 


It anticipates joint conference 


strusts the move made by the Typo- 
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clothing.” Mr. Gill it considers the tool of the employing 


printers. Arthur Jackson, president of International Typo- 


graphical Union Local No. 12, denounces the scheme thus: 
There is absolutely nothing offered by this new organization 
which would appeal to a member of the typographical union. 
Sick, death and old age insurance have always been benefits of 
the union. Why should we give up a sure thing for a chance? 
We have no guarantee that in any such joint arrangement the 
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; thetae and looks upon the guild plan as “a wolf in sheep’s 


employer couldn’t discharge us on any grounds that it pleased 


him to. This is all a part of the “open shop” idea and is nothing 
more or less than an attempt to break the union. But it can’t 
be done! 


This thing may work with lumbermen who aren't already or- 
ganized, but it doesn’t go in a skilled, organized trade. 
Mr. Gill is optimistically going ahead even in the face of 
such inauspicious circumstances and during so difficult a 
period in the printing industry. The outcome doubtless hangs 
upon the relative strength of the Typothetae and the Typo- 
graphical Union. 


GOING CRAZY IN GEORGIA 


There is now no incentive for one to go crazy in Georgia. 
The state sanitaritum is full up, and the legislature is of the 
opinion that no further accommodations should be provided. As 
a result one goes crazy at one’s own risk. It’s the county jail 
or nothing. 


HE correspondent who writes the preceding explains that 
‘from August 17 to September i2 between 75 and 100 
applications for commitment to the Georgia State 
Sanitarium for.the Insane have been filed, and not one has 
been granted. Because of legislative indifference to the needs 
of the institution, he says, it is unable to accommodate any 
additional patients until some of those now under treatment 


“recover, die, or are removed. 


On August 1, the sanitarium hada deficit of over $60,000 
and was faced with the necessity of buying its winter supply 
of coal, blankets, and heavy clothing. 
called upon the legislature then in session for a $200,000 
deficiency appropriation together with its annual maintenance 
of $891,000. With this amount it was thought the sani- 
tarium might live through the year. However, the legislators 
not only refused to make the $200,000 appropriation, but 
in addition cut the maintenance appropriation 10 per cent. 

As a result of this movement for economy and efficiency 


it is now impossible to secure further commitments to the 


state sanitarium at Milledgeville. ‘The superintendent has 


sent to officials in each county a notice stating that due to 


insufficient appropriation “it will not be possible for the 
sanitarium to receive further patients until sufficient funds 
are in hand for their care.” With no means of relief in 
prospect, the number of insane who will have to be cared 
for in éounty jails or other makeshift quarters will probably 
total over a thousand before the legislature meets again, for 
the number of patients received annually has been more than 
1,200 every year since 1916. . 
The yearly cost for a patient at the sanitarium was 
$265.54 in 1919, and $293.82 in 1920. Before the appeal 
for a deficiency appropriation was made this year, the build- 
ings were so crowded that patients were confined two in a 


room, and the superintendent was forced to try to keep out 
harmless incurables because all space was needed for the more 


serious cases. Needed repairs have been deferred year after 
year until the physical condition of the plant is poor. 


The situation is largely due to the reactionary attitude of 


the law-makers in regard to changes in the system of taxation. 


Because of the apathetic legislature not only the sanitarium 


but the other eleemosynary institutions, the university, the 


_ various departments of state, must be put off with a fraction 


of the funds they need. The income of the State of Georgia 
is so small that fully one-quarter of it has to be appropriated 
to keep up Confederate pensions. One-half the income of the 
state this year was appropriated to elementary and secondary 


Its board of control — 


Ly 


b,- 


* education, leaving all the other expendi tures. 


f the a 
be paid out of the remaining quarter. 


The legislature evidently prefers to allow the insane to 


run at large or to be held in county jails rather than submit 
to a change in the system of general property taxation with 
a limit of five mills provided by the constitution. At present 
the total value of property returned is about one billion dol- 
lars, whereas the real value is not less than four billions. 
In commenting on the situation, the Atlanta Constitution 


laments as follows: 

In no other state in the southeast—not one of which is as 
large, as populous, or anywhere nearly as rich in taxable re- 
sources as Georgia—does such a condition exist. Why can other, 
smaller, less populous and wealthy states provide adequate edu- 
cational, hospital, and other public facilities, while Georgia is - 
starving its institutions of learning and even compelled to deny 
haven to its poor lunatics? 


“GOODWILL” 


FTER eighteen months in Germany as chairman of 
the American Friends Service Committee, Alfred G. 
Scattergood of Philadelphia has returned to this country. 
While he believes there is less need for relief work in 
Germany now than previously, and more disposition on the 
_ part of the Germans themselves to bear their burden, Mr. 
‘Scattergood makes clear that the undernourishment and mal- 
nutrition and other results of the war are more evident to 
one who studies the situation than in normal times, or in this 
country, or most other European countries, excepting Austria, 
Poland, Russia, and possibly Italy. In this connection, he 
says, “one must bear in mind the pre-war standard of the 
country and specifically that Germany had at least as high 
a standard as any nation in the world.” 
Toa representative of the Survey Mr. Scattergood said: 


Superficially, conditions in Germany in nearly. all ways are 
improving, or at least, have improved a good deal during my 
eighteen months there. There was a much better feeling in the 
air. Depression that was overwhelming in January, 1920, was 

not nearly so evident in, July, 1921, although conversations 
showed there was a good deal of honest depression and a cer- 
tain amount of depression which the facts hardly justified, but 
= which seemed to be more, or less natural to the people. There 
, are, however, many brilliant and courageous men in Germany 
and. some of them are at the head of affairs. 

I have said things are better superficially. Fundamentally, 

- of course, it is no secret that Germany’s financial condition is 
very, very bad. The authorities seem to be considering the 
matter in a broad way, and taking the only course that seems 
open to them—that is, mortgaging the future to keep up, at 
least to some extent, the health and morale of the great mass 
of people. In other words, there have been issued vast sums of 

_ paper money to buy food abroad, to subsidize it at home, so 
that it may ‘be within the reach of people, to make up the 
deficits in operating the government and its functions—for 
example, railroads’ and postal service (last year I understand 
the railroad deficit was some twenty billion marks) and to pay 
reparations. It will, in my opinion, be a long time until the 
nutriment situation in Germany is normal, and there will have 
to be more than an ordinary amount of relief for years to come. 
Personally, I think that another year, or perhaps a little less, 
of work on the part of our mission, ought to see its duty ful- 
filled, There still are, and will be for some time, a great 
‘many children suffering from the results of the prolonged un-— 
dernourishment and malnutrition of the war and subsequent 
years. For a short period during the past months, we were 
able to give one meal a day, of hot cooked food to about a 
million undernourished children, which included a small per- 

"centage of nursing and expectant mothers, Our plans for the 
_next six months are to try to feed about 40 or so per cent of 
this number, the recipients to be carefully selected, as in the 

past, by medical examination, on the basis of physical condi- 
tion. 

_ As to clothing—that is next to food the most serious question 

of living for Germans. The Germans, poor and rich alike, 
almost always are clean and not,ragged, but one cannot go 
bs far, in any part of Germany, without seeing almost countless 
evidences of the great shortage of clothing. Suits are turned 

e once, twice, or thrice, and patched. Many, many children and 

adults are without underclothing. On account of the lack of 
geet clothing for mothers, maternity is a most serious ques- 

; Up to the present time the great ‘majority in Germany 


~~ Labor, A the iy representation nan of 


~~ do more than ‘Honise! and feed eae th and new cloth 


‘the Survey for March 26, p. 915] afforded the occasion ; 


is a very scarce article. Fortunately the last two winters bh 
been unusually warm, but lack of changes of clothing, doctors 
and social workers assert, has | greatly affected the spread of 
disease. § 

I hope that the campaign for funds which it is proposed to | 
make for a continuation of this relief mission in Germany will 
produce sufficient to apply some of the proceeds to a clothin 
program, which I consider a vital necessity. X 

We have good cooperation from Germans in our work. About 
July 1 of this. year somewhere between thirty-five and fifty ‘| 
thousand Germans were cooperating with our group of mission 
members in the enterprise. Many of these were volunteers and- 
received no pay for their services. All of the costs, except 
the maintenance and office expenses of the members of the mis 
sion, were borne by the Germans locally. In addition th 
German Government has contributed since last October all 
the flour and sugar necessary for the rations, and this at pres+ 
ent prices amounts to Perhaps 40 per cent of the total value of 
the foodstuffs, 4 


Mr. Scattergood emphasized the less tangible and le 
material functions of the mission. ‘We had faith to belie 
that goodwill engendered goodwill,” he said. As an illustr 
tion he quoted from a letter from an Englishman: & 


Two of the leading financiers: and business men of rmany. 
(one of them was financial adviser during the making of the 
Treaty, and both are public-spirited men) were talking ta 
Maynard Keynes, and they said that the Quakers had made ~ 
the most immense difference to the possibilities of friendly re- 
lations in the future. He said all over Germany the children | 
knew about the Quakers; that the importance of this good fee q 
ing couldn’t be exaggerated. 


This referred to English as well as American Quakers. 
We learned by experience [continued Mr. Scattergood] that 


it is a mistake to generalize absolutely about the good) thats 
in any country. There is as much or more differentiation be- 
tween people in Germany as between people of any other 
country, and there is no “mass opinion.” We went prepare 
to find the people of Germany very much the same as in other 
countries, and we were not disappointed. They. reacted i 
very much the same way as our people at home would to certai 
stimulae, and in most. cases their. beasts were in the right | 
places. fe 
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THE . PACKERS’ OPEN SHOP 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the announcement f 
Washington that a new division of the Department 
Agriculture was being formed to regulate the packi 
industry, four larger packing companies of Chicago mac 
public their decision to cease dealing with unions of th 
employes. The expiration of the agreement first entered i 
at the instance of the President’s Mediation Commission [s 


which the packers availed themselves. Under this agreement’ 
Federal Judge Samuel Alschuler of Chicago had acted : 
arbitrator of the packing industry. The signing of the agree 
ment signalized a great improvement in the industrial condi 
tions which obtained in the industry. The packers, however 
accepted union recognition only when the President’s Medi 
tion Commission reported that a strike was imminent. Suc 
an eventuality at that time would have seriously interferre 
with the production of food needed by the United States an 
by her associates in the late war. a7 

Armour and Company, Swift and Company, Wilson ; 
Company and the Cudahy Packing Company now have 
nounced adoption of an employe representation scheme. Accot 
ing to the packers there will be no immediate changes — 
wages and working conditions. Following the announcemer 
Charles Hays, president of the Meat Workers’ Union 
Chicago, reported that he had requested | an extension of th 
so-called Alschuler agreement. The union. lee said th 


Mr. Morrison said: 
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roel NY aa iceatiea Relief Administration is now surveying the Russian famine area 
- 4) with a view to arriving at approximate numbers of the stricken population which 
-. has been variously estimated. Distribution of food for children and invalids will not, 
ver, it is announced, await the result of the final surveys. In the area indicated oe 
from which the Relief Administration ies withdrawn, 69,374,000 meals have ~) 
reed. This area covers 217,910 square miles and contains a total population Ay 
The estimated number of meals served in the present feeding area ; 
492 square miles and a total population of 59,792,961, is 1,177,522,000 
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SFO? 
This practically 1 means that the right of counsel is denied to. 

employes in reaching decisions. of the greatest importance in — 
the life of workers. Besides at times of unemployment it 
places tremendous economic power in the hand of the employers. 
Controlling the jobs of the representatives of the workers, 
controlling their very lives, with the advantages which this 
control exercises upon the minds of the workers, “employe - 
representation” is a tnagic farce. Why should not the employes 
have the right of engaging the best counsel that can be had 
to discuss their economic state with employers? ‘The employers 
exercise this right in everything they do. 

Frank P. Walsh, tormer joint chairman of the National 
War Labor Board, acted as counsel for the packing house 
workers in the original arbitration proceedings with the 
companies. Mr. Walsh succeeded in establishing his conten- 
tion that a substantial increase in wages to the workers in- 
volved only the fraction of a cent’s increase, in the price of 
meat per pound to consumers. 

The Department of Agriculture has not announced the 
form which its regulations of the packing industry will take. 


PEKING’S NEW MEDICAL COLLEGE» 


N Monday of this week, by formal dedicatory exercises, 

the new medical college erected by the China Medical 

Board of the Rockefeller Foundation was opened to the 
people of Peking and China. ‘This‘new college is the con- 
summation of the work of six great missionary societies which 
had earlier built a medical college in Peking. ‘These societies 
are represented, along with the foundation, on the board of 
trustees of the new school. Members of the board of trustees 
who are in Peking for the dedication are: John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr.; Dr. George E. Vincent, president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation; Dr. Paul Monroe, chairman of the board 
of trustees; Dr. William H. Welch, director of the School of 
Hygiene and Public Health of Johns Hopkins University; 
J. Auriol Armitage, of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, England; James L. Barton, of Bas- 
ton, secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions; F. H. Hawkins, of the London Mission- 
ary Society; J. Christie Reid, of the Medical Missionary As- 
sociation -of London; Martin A. Ryerson, of Chicago, as 
proxy for Dr. Wallace Buttrick; Edwin R.' Embree, secre- 
tary, who serves as executive officer of the board of trustees. 

In connection with these official exercises, an international 
medical conference is being held. The confereaea] is attended 
by government representatives, delegates from universities 
and other medical schools and noted scientists from all. parts 
of the world. 

Requirements for admission to the medical school conform 
to the standards of the Board of Regents of the state of New 
York under which the institution is chartered. For gradua- 
tion a student must successfully complete a five years’ course in 
medicine, including one year of special work in laboratories 
Or as an interne in an approved hospital. English is at the 
present time the medium of instruction, but it is anticipated 
that the development of modern Le eae in China will ul- 
timately require instruction in Chinese. Special courses in all 
departments of the school are open to medical graduates of all 
nationalities. A faculty of high scientific attainments has been 
assembled from the United States, Europe and China. It is 
noteworthy that this is probably the only medical college in 
the world in which every member of the faculty gives his en- 
tire time to the institution. In Peking this is made necessary 
in part by the lack of local practitioners of scientific standing 
upon whom the college can rely for part-time service. 

The task of making a place in the public opinion of China 
for a first-rate medical school has been found great. The 
Chinese people, in general, have an apathetic attitude toward 

sickness and disease. They hold that illness is a visitation 
from the higher powers and punishment of some transgression. 
Their provincial principles of _Medicine remain what they 
were as laid down by the emperor Huang-ti more than forty- 
‘ “six centuries ago. Of course, many of these are palpably ab- 
_ surd, They include mystic eet and diagrams which are 


‘substance as follows: 


ae to be curative in hee home The over oO 
these many centuries of folkway drift is a first charge up 
the new school. : ‘ 


PROBLEMS OF THE MIGRANT 
[Lee ICULTIES met by the migrant in his attem 


move from one country to another are considered in® 
report presented to the Emigration Congress in Geneva 
last month by the Migration Service Committee for 
World’s Young Women’s Christian Association. ‘The report, 
published in London after six months’ research, is now avail} 
able in this country. The disparity of the eligibility tests as 
applied at home.and in the receiving country, and the hard 
ships suffered by necessity of the migrant’s leaving home for 
a city often many miles from his home before his eligibility 
can be passed upon are covered in detail and interesting 
Such instances are frequent-therein as those of the “Roumar 
ians, encountered at a frontier station of Basle, Switzerland, 
who had been eight days on the way. » Nearly a week more 
would elapse before they reached the French port, when the} 
question of their physical fitness would be considered for the 
first time.’ 4 
It was with the recognition that the “personal prdBlerus of | 
the migrant cannot be left solely to the sporadic goodwill of 
resourcefulness of the officials who come in contact with hin 
that in January the World’s Y. W. C. A. appointed a sec . 
tary of migration to coordinate and further develop the pre 
tective work now being done for migrant women at port 
cities, frontier stations and other gathering centers of pro 
pective emigrants. Research and information bureaus were 
set up in London, special migration secretaries were appointed! 
in Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, France, the United States, 
plans were made for work in Poland and Constaninapa 
The practical services of the bureaus include educational 
propaganda as to the disastrous result of selling property an 


ance that he is admissible to the country to which he is migrat 
ing, assistance in necessary preparation for emigrating, 
help concerning decent hotel accommodations, and conce 
the difficulties to which the Gnsophisionieas traveller is 
susceptible. The bureaus also do follow-up work in the com- 
munity in which the migrant settles. i 

The committee makes ten general recommendations 


I.. That the International Labor Bureau establish a perman- — 
ent commission to visit the gathering points of emigrants in order || 
to frame a constructive migration policy which shall include ax 
more effective inspection applied as near the source of emigra- — 
tion as possible, to determine economical routing, and to effect 
international control of railway and ocean carriers. 4 

II. That the International Labour Bureau establish a bureau # 
of method to standardize records, instruction and equipment for — 
migration purposes. ' 

III. That official cooperation between _voluntary organiza- | 
tions and government bureaus concerned with ‘emigration be 
effected. : 

IV. That women shall be invited to take an active part in 
future conferences on migration. 

V. That a strict medical examination, in accordance with the — 
regulations of the country of destination, by an officially ap- | 
proved practitioner be given before the passport is granted. | 

VI. That medical inspection be a matter of international © 
agreement. a 

VII. That literacy tests be given before the passport is 
granted, and correspond to those required in the country of © 
destination. | 

Vill. That deportation arrangements be made with the re- ; 
presentative for emigration of the deported alien’s native coun- | 
try who shall in turn communicate with a recognized voluntary | 
association concerning itself with the welfare of migrants. 

IX. That the prospective emigrant be informed before he — 
receives his passport as to the total cost of the journey incloding 
probable, detentions enroute; steamship reservation requir sine 
eligibility tests, and ship manifests’ requirements. | 

X. That good transportation facilities be a u 
matter of international importance in health. 


Hamburg, September 1. 


TLL the Kaiser return to Germany? Will yet 
another attempt be made to turn back the wheel 
of time and turn out those “impossible” petits 
bourgeois who now govern the nation from the 
uilded ‘ministerial palaces? As I have had occasion during 
e last few weeks to witness a number of great popular 
lemonstrations in the former empire and have talked to 
epresentative persons of every class, I can confirm the opin- 
on expressed by many of the English and American news- 
yapers two weeks ago on the occasion of the Erzberger 
uneral that the issue of Kaiserism is dead. And this in spite 
yf the fact that, under the name of labor co-partnership 
ssociations Ce emrscnoenschatten). former officers and 
ublic servants and other Trecconcilables everywhere in 
germany have organized to train and prepare for civil war. 
varge stores of arms are said to have been collected sur- 
eptitiously. Owners of large estates—who with present 
Jrices have become wealthier than they ever were in pre-war 
imes of plenty—are employing large numbers ostensibly for 
gricultural operations but without any evidence of increased 
roductive work. In certain districts, landowners and small 
own dwellers enthusiastically Qersubecribe the quota as- 
igned to them by the reactionary Nationalist Party in a cam- 
jaign for funds of such dimensions that their use cannot be 
or legitimate political purposes only. The hope, of the re- 
ctionaries is that perhaps in two years’ time, when owing 
the peace terms of the Allies they expect a return to acute 
tarvation and industrial idleness, large masses of the people 
vill again be so discouraged that a dictatorship of one kind 
r other may, after a brief struggle, be substituted for the 
resent form of democratic government. They prepare 
stutely and with all possible means for a new civil war. 
And yet, Kaiserism is dead. Intelligent persons of all 
arties realize that it will never be possible to bring back 
1. the kings, grand dukes and princes who were dethroned 
vith the emperor or for the nation for more than perhaps 
1 few brief months to exist under an imperial government 
vith republican governments in the separate states. But 
nore especially is it dead because the ~ideal- of republican- 
sm has sunk deep into minds and the hearts of. the citizens— 
xcept in some of the rural sections. For them the crowns of 
he former dynasties have lost all- their lustre. Some foreign 
travellers have gained a contrary impression. They have 
vitnessed, perhaps, the funeral of the former empress with 
ts old-time pageantry or seen the display of dynastic portraits 
n the shop windows of the capitals; or they have talked with 
yusiness people who look back with regret to that prosperity 
yf former days which they associate with the former govern- 
nent. Indeed, it is amusing how public sentiment endows 
vith hitherto unknown qualities so unpopular a family as 
he Wittelsbachs of Bavaria or so insignificant a figure as the 
ate empress. But it would be a great error to mistake this 
entimental regret for deep-seated loyalty; even the flunkeys 
ind guardians of royal palaces still speak scornfully of the 
ings of their former masters. Again, the stories that go 
und of the incongruous behavior of former workingmen 
vho have been thrown up by the revolution into positions of 
at responsibility, while they may enliven a somewhat 
omy conversation at the Stammtisch, are not signs of con- 
It was but natural that all the old jokes concerning 
who have suddenly come into wealth and_ position 
be fastened on to President Ebert and his wife; at the 
e one hears nothing but admiration for the cool and, 
> whole, dignified manner in which the president and 
I get through their many unwonted tasks. 
Bavaria is one of the hotbeds of the reaction. 
. TET InERS etags itself in office only By in- 


WY aa the middle classes with constant eae of com- 
munist uprisings. The other day I witnessed in Munich one 
of these manufactured events which have the purpose of 
impressing the ordinary citizens with the need for the main- 
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tenance of military law, a strict censorship and the other 


exceptional measures which alone give the present government 
of the state its raison d’étre. A mass meeting had been called 
by the socialist and radical parties at one of the great 
breweries to demand larger measures for a reduction in the 
cost of living; it was to end up with a parade through the 
principal streets. The police president immediately issued a 
poster couched in these words: 

The trade unions and works councils of Munich have called 
for tonight a demonstration against the high cost of living. Ac- 
cording to trustworthy information street demonstrations are 
planned in connection with the meeting for the purpose of a 
political revolution. All street demonstrations are prohibited. 
I shall suppress them with all means at my disposal and without 
regard of person. Who values his life should not be on the 
streets. Po.iceE PRESIDENT POEHNER. 


In spite of this warning between 50,000 and 60,000 men 
and women assembled; only a small part of them, of course, 
could attend the meeting and pass the resolutions. The crowd 
that marched townward was as quiet as any crowd of such 
dimension possibly could be; it was entirely unarmed, and 
the whole demonstration would have been over in a few 
hours had it been allowed to proceed according to the plan 
of the leaders. “The city police had nothing to do and mingled 
with the crowd on friendly terms. Nor did the state militia 
from the beginning make good the threat that the demonstra- 
tion would be completely broken up. Instead, it was ordered 
to stem the procession after the major part had already been 
allowed to pass through, to ride here and there into the rear 
of the parade so that next day its successful dispersion might 
be announced. The troops were jeered at, of course. One 
could almost feel the rising temper of the crowd as from 
passing machine guns mounted on towers and city gates it 
drifted past barbed wire fences that cut off certain thorough- 
fares and finally confronted searchlights and tanks and posters 
promising instant death to anyone who tried to pass a line 
suddenly thrown into its way. ‘Total result: one killed and 
one wounded, a population of orderly citizens thoroughly 
incensed, a state eo reensent once more established in its 
hold upon the timid. 

Very different were the meetings held throughout the 
country on the day of the murdered Erzberger’s funeral. 
Vast crowds assembled, called by the two socialist parties, to 
plead for law and order and the application of the full rigor 
of measures already on the statutes against the reactionary 
revolutionaries. 


have communist: leaders, though uninvited, harangue the 
crowd in complete harmony with that purpose of the demon- 
stration. At the Hamburg meeting, which I attended, a 
speaker—a member of the Senate—laid the whole blame for 
the war and its misery upon the former dynasty and the 
militarist caste with which it had surrounded itself; and not 


_one voice in an audience of thousands protested. 
The decree of the national government, immediately after — 
the assassination of Erzberger, which established a more 


rigorous press censorship and led to the immediate prohibition 
of the most openly provocative nationalist papers, may in time 
be recognized as a difficult precedent for the radical parties 


themselves—a noose, as one of their leaders put it, into which — 


they have put their own necks. But at present it is amazing 
to watch the unanimity with which all the parties that rep- 


resent the great masses of ordinary citizens who live by their 


work—from the catholic center to the communists—arise for 
the defence of the republican constitution. Politically and 
economically, the fate of the German people is largely in the 
hands of the Entente. But no one need hope or fear for a 
successful monarchist uprising. Bae 


It was curious to hear socialist orators de-. 
mand fuller use of the police power against lawbreakers, to 
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_ illiterate, and have no nice philosophical distinctions. 


Porto Rican | 
“Independence 


San Juan, August 31. 


OR two months Porto Rico has been in a ferment 
‘like that prevailing when Massachusetts Bay sought 
- to break the British colonial governors in pre-Revolu- 
~~ tionary time. Americans are not imperial colonists, 
or we should take the violent movement for Porto Rican 
independence for granted; probably should begin suppressing 
Rather, however, we are prone to regard Porto 
Rico as a part of the United States and such a movement as 
secession—a quite different proposition. 

Governor E. Mont Reily (“Moncho Reyes” —“Monty the 

- super-king”—to quote his Spanish sobriquet) arrived the last 
_ week in July with the idea of honorably serving the United 
‘States, the island and the Harding administration; and he 
commenced work with a frontal attack upon the Independen- 
tista movement, launched in his inaugural address. Explaining 
that independence would never be considered, and that its 
advocates were substantially guilty of treason, he made it 
_ plain that no member of a party advocating it would be ac- 
corded representation in his government. As the Unionist 
Party which nominally supports independence has a clear 


: : majority of the Porto Rican Assembly and Senate, and as 


- the boss of that party, Barcelo, maintains a smooth political 
machine, he found himself confronted by a first-class political 
row whose repercussion could not fail to endanger the con- 
structive sociological work he intended to accomplish. 


I crossed the Plaza in San Juan with a friend a few nights 
later. It appeared that the educated Porto Ricans regard 
_ independence, in the main, as a far-off ideal, to be striven 
for in fulness of time when a political millenium shall permit 
tiny states (‘“‘republiquitas,”’ the anti-independence Porto 
Ricans call the kind of country envisaged by the independen- 
_ tistas) to exist peacably and advantageously. Such a theory 
of course has no terrors even for Mont Reily. At the end 
of the Plaza two men were arguing to an audience of ‘half a 
hundred men. “I am an American,” declared the one. “T 
am an American,” declared the beher. “put I am a Porto 


Rican first.” And we listened, Jested about states rights, and 


passed on. 

_ But in the hills it is different. 
cane fields and tend tobacco and coffee are depressed, largely 
In- 


dependence to them means what it says. ‘They have never 


enjoyed it, for the island of course has no national tradition. 


They are unable to see that economically so heavily populated 
a country, dependent for food and manufactures on imports 
_ from the United States, would never be actually independent 
whatever its political status. Nor do they usually think 
about it very much. Just now, when times are hard and misery 
exists, when the political strife of San Juan and the flaming 
attacks on the honest but inexperienced governor set fire- 
_ brands in every orator’s mouth, they think about it a good 
- deal. The Unionist Party is largely made up of the philoso- 


_ phical kind of independence men, but its majority depends 


on the accession of the smaller group of straight secessionists 
achieved by the political skill of Barcelo, who was able to 
place secessionists in control of the party machifiery, and thus 
in co control of the action of both the Assembly and the House. 
de ‘says, and the hillsmen partly believe him, that he can 
break the governor. The governor hopes that he can split 
he party into its component elements again; and his appoint- 
zents have been made not from the Republican or "pro-Amer- 
ican Party, but from the moderate or philosophical wing of 
the nionists. Barcelo caused his party to announce ex- 
peniiiescion. of any who accepted office without sanction 


_deserted Barcelo; in the main the Unionists hang togethe 


‘The jibaros who till the. 


no appointments. | be confir 
Rican Senate unless one or the other gives way. Some ha 


(thanks largely to a dramatic convention called at the gray 
of the party founder back in ‘the mountains) _ and issue 
joined. 
This would be mere political gossip were it not fore 
fact that there is an immense deal of work to be done, wh 
the governor genuinely wants to do. His Education De 
ment provides schools now for slightly less than half 
children of school age, and some who are permitted to leave 
“educated” are barely literate. The pay of teachers 1 
inadequate as is their equipment. The Department of Sanita 
Affairs, which functions well according to West Indi 
standards in San Juan, has tremendous problems in the cit 
of the interior. One striking example I noticed in Cagu 
where there has been a recurrence of the bubonic plague t 
year. ‘The drainage’ in the poorer parts of the town r 
from the houses into open ditches beside the houses whe 
it trickles into larger and filthier ditches along the roadsi 
in front of the dwellings. Underneath the latter the wa’ 
mains run; and every once in so often, through the draina 
emerges the standpipe from which the water supply of 
group of houses i is obtained. Again, the government has 
menced building “barrios obreros,’’ or workingmen’s ho 
They are not attractive from our point of view—in ti: 
these colonies will be little better than slums—but they a 
a real advance over the less favored sections in the tow. 
This is a beginning, and it must be developed, improved. 
cannot be done without the cooperation of the legislature- 
that is, of the Unionists. ‘There has been a railway str 
for some months, to which was ascribed at least two rail 
wrecks in the month of August. The conflict needs adj 
ment by an honest and friendly government. ‘The ‘We 
men’s Compensation Commission, fairly launched on its’ 
work, was the first point of political controversy when its” 
newly appointed chairman—a Unionist—consulted the Junta | 
Central of the party as to whether he should accept the j 
offering to refuse if desired. ‘The governor withdrew th 
appointment and sought a less pliant party man. In short, 
the work of governing in the interest of the island m 
necessarily be hampered by the stormy political situation. 
And there is no possible compromise. The writer does n 
believe that the mass of the island wants or would now be 
benefited by independence; but it does want a chance 
control its own affairs. ‘This has been achieved to some ex: | 
tent already. Porto Ricans do not run Porto Rico as well 
as Americans do. In matters of finance, for instance, they 
make frightful blunders. ‘This is partly: due to their lack 
of experience. I saw bills appropriating twice the revenv 
of the island for various’ purposes; others authorizing bonc 
issues of twenty million dollars or more; but people who have” 
never had the sensation of paying a ond issue are apt ni 
to realize its full implication. ‘The answer is that, while the 
political controversy rages—and even after it dies, as it present= 
ly will—the United States government must assist in educ 
tion to the utmost; grant as full local authority as is possi 
planning: to increase it as soon as may be, and assisting 
supervision and free exchange of experts meanwhile. M. 
of all, as many Porto Ricans as possible must be given 
opportunity to take advantage of the opportunities in 
United States—scholarships, commissions and the like are) 
possible means. Then we can face an independentista con-_ 
troversy with equanimity. - i oh 
Meantime the Porto Rican ladies will not go to Gane ; 
Reily’s wife’s receptions, and the political satire in the papers 
and theaters of San Juan is almost beyond repetiti ld 
governor has a hard row to hoe, and only an immense 
of tactful, productive and profitable work can help me 
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‘MPLOYES satel are gtowing infirm and inefficient 


employers: a problem which demands solution. Yet 
up to this time, as was pointed out in The Problem 
the Old Man, which appeared in last week’s issue of the 
EY, no really satisfactory industrial pension plan has 
en found. 

out a year ago, in ithe back pages of the report of a 


iation of New York, [see the Survey for October 23, 
20] » a plan was ‘adumbrated which contained the kernel of 


sme has been elaborated, which seems not only to bear 
utiny on every theoretical point and to satisfy the needs 
both the employer and the employe, but also to be more 


iy 


jal ane and compares favorably with them in cost. Above 
is eminently fair and equitable. 


existence anywhere. 
tten with exactly the terms proposed, though at least two 


fe such contracts. 

¥ 
newhat" similar contracts which have been considered but 
not been put on the market. These rates are sufficiently 
mate to indicate the cost. In view of the unsatisfac- 
ry 
dustry i is to discover ee whe will meet the need 


e scheme is not a pension plan, ‘but part of ae wage 

t. Like all wage contracts it can be changed each 
agreement between employer and employes. 
plates pee yearly, on a specified date, for that pine of 


= 


ave for i in ‘current wages. It ave. ‘the employe for 


xpense which is_estimated. all” the way from 250 


© for each new employe. . 
C ne the new pe is. not. aid for contimaty of 


ay annu ity ee 


On the specified date, then, all oe who have been in 


, say, ‘five years, receive, as a part of their 
mt, a payment consisting of a small single- 
nuity bond on some large insurance company, 
and given outright. So far as the company is 
Payment might be in the form of a watch, or 
ee in Staak case it is a bond which will yield 


ce ws ‘the ten ye ars’ ‘payments. 
eg cog contracts in order to 


. Sche me to. Replace iecial Pensions 
By Gorton James 


with age present — ed to dheniwelves and to their — 


‘may also be given the privilege of buying additional bonds 
-assured to him because of his faithful service, he also has the 


ial committee on industrial pensions of the Merchants’ 


practical solution. From that suggestion the following — 


‘nated. The ‘employer can discharge old workers whenever 
oa from a financial standpoint _ than current pension 
It avoids all the uncertainties which surround the 
‘0 date, so far as I know, the plan to be discussed is not — 


No annuity contracts have even been. 


ge: insurance companies have. indicated their willingness to 
' The rates quoted are based on rates for — 


results of pension systems, new fields must be explored — 


It con- | 


employer from the expense of breaking in a new 


- ployer’s favor, for he can buy these bonds on a contract based 


value, unlike the pension promises of ordinary plans, which 
This feature is 


. the discretionary reservations which permit the company to” 


It will be seen that if an employe stays with the company 
a reasonable part of his productive life, under this plan he 
will have collected enough of these little bonds to receive com- 
fortable support during his old age. Moreover, each year he 


if he desires, so that while the bare necessaries of life are Se 


opportunity to provide additional income, and, without com- 
pulsion, the incentive toward thrift is put before him. 

Under the baby annuity bond scheme, a company provides ee 
for the old age of its employes incidentally, while paying them 
just recompense for valuable service, that is, continuity, so — 
that the troublesome matter of provide Roneane is elimi- 


they are no longer able to keep up the required pace. Thess 
fact that men reach this period at different ages may be recog- 
nized by writing the annuity contract to permit advancing — 
or postponing the initial payment—of course with a reduc- 
tion or increase in the amount received—as the bond-holder — 
desires. “These advancement or postponement privileges must 
be limited to five years before or after the basic-date because, 
for actuarial reasons, it is not feasible to extend these privil- — 
eges over a longer period. Cases of disablement prior to this. 

time can probably be better covered by a separately arranged 
disability pension, perhaps in the group life or health insur- 
ance contract if there is one. The 120 months’ guarante ne 
runs from the date of the initial payment. 


Obviously if an employe leaves the service he takes the 
bonds he has already received with him—his accrued rights 
toward a pension if one wishes to look at it in that light. 
‘Twenty years’ service during the prime of life would yield | 
just as much pension as twenty years’ after middle age, and 
nineteen years’ faithful service would provide its proportional 
reward just as surely as twenty years. But the employer 
has nothing to do with the question of the pension. He has 
finished his part of the transaction when he pays his em- 
ployes the baby annuities each year for that particular year’s 
service. He reaps the reward, however, of his employes’ 
appreciation of the currency in which Bel has paid them—a 
currency which has an exchange value very much in the em- 


on the new theory of group insurance at a price eonsiderably _ 
below what the employe would have to pay for the same pro- 
tection if each bought his annuity separately. 

In the preceding article, it was indicated that there are 
five principal desiderata sought in the installation of most — 
pension systems. Let us examine this suggested annuity sys-_ 
tem in relation to these five points, which we have already — 
seen are indifferently satisfied by pension systems, if, shia a 


they are satisfied at all. 


1. To Rewarp FairHFut Service. Surely the faithful. Ra! 
employes: are rewarded promptly, each in proportion to his 
degree of faithfulness and continuity. There is immediate 
payment, moreover, in currency that will retain its full 


contain so many elements of doubt that their value to the | ea 
employe is depressed far below par. The annuity bond is 
drawn on one of the big insurance companies and its payment 
is as certain as a bank note promise from the strongest of 
banks. The pension promise, on the other hand, not only has 
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revoke individual pensions, but contains numerous possibili- 
ties of being completely upset such as: 
Possible bankruptcy of the company; 
_ Possible change of administration of the company with differ- 
ent policy ; 
Possible change of control of the company; 
Possible (if not probable) financial difficulties with the pension 
funds because of unexpected variations from the actuarial 
estimates. 


- Unquestionably the bonds would have a greater actual 
value to the employe than pension promises. from even the 
soundest companies. Faithful service is rewarded promptly, 
in payments of real value, and no service fails of recognition 
because of later mistakes or misdeeds. 


2. To EstasitisH A Means oF GetTinc Rip or SUPER- 
ae ANNUATED Emptoyes HuMANELY. ‘The old employes will 
__- receive an income proportionate to their length of service 
_.. only. The usual pension varies also according to the wages. 

. Beyond this difference, which if considered important could 
_ be recognized in the baby annuity plan, the benefits are the 

same under the annuity plan as under pension plans. But 
here again, the annuity is far more certain. Incidentally the 
employe can accept the income from his annuity bonds with 

a feeling that his faithful service has really earned it. There 
are none of the elements of charity that enter into those all 
too frequent pension plans where the rules contain a state- 

_ ment, which can only be justified by considering the pensions 
as charity, to the effect that 


A ... the company hereby does reserve to itself the right, in its 
sole discretion, at any time} and from time to time, to annul, 
_ modify, limit, alter, amend, discontinue, or revoke any or all 
its provisions. ti ate 
asi ‘Iti is a vastly different matter to a man whether he is able 
_ to retire with an income he has earned during his active years 
y for actual service rendered, or is forced to accept charity from 
his employer, however tactfully the gift is made. 


vB, To Improve THE MoraAE oF THE WorKING Force 
“AND THus Improve Erriciency. Studies made of the effect 
of existing pension systems have failed to reveal any satisfac- 
ry proof that morale has in any case been improved by the 
introduction of the pension. On the other hand definite in- 
dications have ben found of ill-will engendered by a belief 


among the employes that ae systems ae. heed inseall 
coercive purposes or with | various, ulterior ‘motives— 
vent strikes or to weaken the power of unions—and 0 
has been distinctly hurt rather than improved. 

~ The annuity bonds are to be given without strings. TI 
can be no suspicion that they are used to control the empl oF 
No threat can be attached to them because there is no rese 
vation. If anything of the kind were added to the cont a 
such as the right to cancel bonds in the hands of empl 
who leave, it would destroy practically the whole value of t 
plan. But if granted without reservations the annuity pla 
would surely be more apt to tech morale than any k 
pension system. 


4. To Repuce Lazor Turnover. Pension plans red 
turnover at the wrong end of the scale. The old men who | 
beginning to lose their efficiency are-held in proportion to | 
degree in which they realize their growing infirmity and 
for the-future. There is no indication that young men 
held by the prospect of pensions. 

The -baby annuity bond plan, on the other hand, is attr 1 
tive in the way it accumulates. Any normal man desires 
save, and here is something tangible which he can actua 
watch grow. It will satisfy his atavistic instinct of mise 
ness, which, we are told, is in all of us. It should encourag 
him to start other accumulations of his own. Perhaps he y 
even be tempted each year to stay another year with the co 
pany in order to secure another unit. So far as any sy: 
looking toward old age support may influence the younger 
ployes to stay, this scheme, with its tangible and certain 
dences of provision for old age, would be more likely to | 
so than any system of far distant future promises, howey 
attractive. 

On the other hand the older men have their accumulate 
credits. Under this scheme they do not have to stay in ordi 
to receive recognition. The unnatural hold of the pensit 
system is eliminated and there is nothing in the way of 
normal healthy turnover which is necessary to keep the wo 
ing force free of incompetents. 


5. To Create A New Disciptinary Hoitp on 
Emptoyes. Above all other points in favor of the baby ai 
nuity scheme, it cannot be perverted to disciplinary uses 
the employes being quick to recognize this fact will be 
willing to work honestly and faithfully for employers wi 
deal openly and squarely with them, and who do not attem) 
to create artificial holds by dangling before them pots 
gold, on the ends of rainbows. Under most current plans, ‘ 
pot of gold, once reached; may be taken from the men, if th 
do. not continue to obey their self-constituted masters. The a 
nuity bond-holders, on the contrary, are free, and in the los 
run appreciation of the fact will redound to the beneGit) 
the employers. 

There remains the very practical question of cost. It c. 
be said immediately for the baby annuity plan that one ¢ 
find out what it is going to cost. The cost is figured on t 
actual force in service each year, on a scale of rates varyit 
according to age. “This scale of rates is based on the teri 
of the contract and depends on the details of the benefits” 
be provided. Roughly the scale for each $10 of annuity vari 
from a little over $10 at the age of twenty to over ‘$1004 
sixty-four. 

It will be seen at once‘that the cost of bonds for a wee 
force will depend upon the average age of the group. In an o 
established firm that keeps its number of employes fair 
constant, the average age of the group will not vary. _ ‘The 
fore, if the cost of supplying the bonds be ascertained for a 
one year for such a concern, it can be assumed safely th 
that cost will not vary considerably, so long as there is. 
change in the employment policy or in the size o 
pany. 


“systems have been in existence Oe enough to have 


hed “maturity.” A pension. system will not reach its 


level until sufficient time has elapsed for the youngest _ 


employe at the time the scheme was put into effect to 
‘reached extreme old age. In order to make comparisons 
necessary to turn to English experience. Even in Eng- 
1d dependable cost statistics are not to be had, although 


ich has been written by English and Scotch actuaries in- 


ating the trend of their best estimates based on years of 
a 
We find these actuaries talking of the cost of pensions paid 


superannuated employes of industrial concerns as being be- 


een 12 and 18 per cent of the pay-roll for the working 


ee Pensions actually paid were 21.3 per cent of the 


aries in the civil service and 20.5 per cent in a large bank," 
d in both cases the service was growing rapidly, which 
ld tend to make the proportion less than normal. 

ures as these are startling to American pension managers, 
d they deserve to be, for they indicate what we may come 
in this country. 


Although conditions are such that we are not likely to 


ich Percentages as high as these, we are undoubtedly bound 


‘see our pension systems costing very much more than at 


esent. With a normal turnover of 100 per cent a year, an 
erage pension system providing I per cent of salary multi- 
ed by number of years of service after reaching sixty years 
age would probably cost ultimately between 6 and 10 per 
it of the pay-roll. If the turnover decreases, the ratio of 
2 cost of the pension to pay-roll would increase when the 
sreased number of men staying in the service reach retire- 
nt age. ‘his change in rate of turnover is impossible to 
edict and is one of the principal factors Mec ine actuarial 
imates time after time. 


So far as may be estimated from the actual ‘figures es 


fe, systems now in effect insthis country, most of which are 


S ‘han ten years old, are costing from a fraction of 1 per. 


it up to 2%4 per cent of current pay-rolls. An almost 
iversal factor among them in keeping this proportion low 
the phenomenal growth industrial companies have exper- 
ced during the life of the pension systems, with the resulting 
lux of large proportions of young employes who increase the 
y-roll without any ee pneine increase, as yet, in the 
asion roll. G up ws oe 

In order to make a definite Eeeareen of costs, the service 
sords of an actual company have been gathered atid idealized 
the purpose of this article. The chart here shown gives the 
ibution of the force of 13,406 employes by years of service 
pt that the number of employes who have not yet served 
year is so great (6, 401) that it cannot be included on the 
igram. Of the entire force, 47.7 per cent is in its first year 
service and that i is a nominal figure for that company. As 
aa as 68 per cent have served less than three years, and 

9 per cent of the group have not yet served five years. 

The average age of the entire force is about thirty-three. 
a average of all who have served over five years is 42.16 
rs. The annual amount paid out in wages is about eighteen 
d one-half million dollars. 


iho had been in the service over five years the total 

year would have been $161,394. For all over three 
ars service, it would have been $200,463, or just a little 
er 1 per cent of the pay-roll. These figures have been ob- 
ned by computing the actual costs against the age of each 

1 in the service. They are not estimates based on 
‘ames. J. M’Lauchlan of the Faculty of Actuaries, 1908, In- 


. idress; also J. S. Manly on civil service pensions—testimony before 
fel Commission, 7 


Such | 


w if a $10 annuity bond had been bought ‘hi each em- 
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average figures, but can be accepted as actual costs. 
probable variation would be a lessening of the total cost, be- 
cause an insurance company would probably quote lower rates 
for a group of this size, 

Employes retiring after thirty-five years of service under the 
baby annuity bond plan would have received thirty or thirty- 
two of these bonds, and at sixty-five (these rates are based on 
an average retiring age of sixty-five) they would begin to 
receive $300 or $320 a year, a sum as large as they would 
receive under most current pension systems. 

The cost would remain about the same from year to year 


as long as the company maintained its present size. “The aver- 


age ages of the groups would be held constant by the flood of 
young men coming in and the individuals dropping out, balane- 


ing the added years of those who remained. 


If the company should enlarge, the new employes being 
mostly in the younger ages, the average age of its force would 
become lower, and the cost of buying the annuity bonds for 
the group would decrease in proportion to the pay-roll. Like- 
wise, if the force should be cut down, or hiring stopped, the 


result would be to increase the average age, and to increase the — 


proportionate cost of the annuities compared to pay-roll. In 
either case, the ratio of the cost of the annuities to pay-roll 
would Syeneially return to the present or normal level after 
the force had become stationary at any new figure. 

Therefore, without costing any more than does the average 
pension system of today, and probably costing much less as 
the pension plans mature, the baby annuity bond plan pro- 
vides benefits equal to the pension plans, and in addition recog- 
nizes accrued rights. © 
by a method that is more favorable to the company and more 
equitable to the employe. The long time obligation for the 
company and the financial uncertainty of the pension system 


are eliminated; and the men are provided support in their 
old age without any taint of charity or dependence on others, | 


a support which they have earned as a part of their regular 
wages by actual service they have rendered. 


The only — 


More than this it provides these benefits — 


ee 


“GHILb WELFARE 


the largest amount of grist that it has ever been pro- 

posed to grind into child welfare laws. Approximately 
a thousand such bills were proposed in the forty-one states 
whose legislatures have been in session. ‘This legislative year 
was an “off year’ for results so far as quantity was concerned. 
Much was hoped for from the special programs of legisla- 
tion promoted by commissions in a number of states whose 
appointment came on the crest of war time enthusiasm for 
child welfare, but whose reports fell into the economy and 
retrenchment era. This seems to have been in the legislatures 
ig year of conservatism, amounting sometimes almost to 
reaction. 

Child welfare commissions or children’s code commissions 
reported to the legislatures in Connecticut, Missouri, Neb- 
raska, Kansas, and Indiana. The South Dakota commission 
submitted a preliminary report, and the Delaware Reconstruc- 
tion Commission and the Colorado governor’s committee of 

county judges also made recommendations. ‘The Child Wel- 
fare Revision Committee of Oregon, created merely to codify 
legislation, not to recommend, published the results of a 
compilation of existing child welfare laws of the state. ‘The 
commissions appointed in Oklahoma, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Texas are yet to be heard from. ‘The Kentucky 
Commission is directed to report to the legislature convening 
in January, 1922. The New York commission appointed in 
_ 1919 did not make a report this year, but received an addi- 
tional appropriation, making a total of $12,000 available for 
activities during the coming year. 
Four new commissions for the study and revision of child 
welfare laws have been added this year, which makes 
_ jexactly half the states and the District of Columbia. re- 
| presented in this movement to date. ‘The Children’s Code 
Commission of North Dakota, composed of one person from 
- each of seven organizations, was created by the legislature, 
- with an appropriation of $2,500. The work of the State 
- Welfare Commission of Utah is broader in scope, the law 
directing that study be made of the needs of the state in the 
matter of the dependent, defective and delinquent classes, 
and a report presented to the legislature. two years hence 
_ with bills to carry the suggested program into. effect. 
‘Virginia Children’s Code Commission, consisting of nine 
_ members, was appointed by the governor. The West Virginia 
Child Welfare Commission was created by law; the nine 
- members have recently been appointed by the governor. ‘The 
- South Dakota Child Welfare Commission was continued, 
with a small appropriation for two years. In 1920 the com- 
“missioners of the District of Columbia named the members 
_ of a commission to consider the needs of child welfare legisla- 
- tion; the scope of work was later enlarged to include adults 
as Gell as children as in the case of the Utah commission. 
A bill introduced in New Jersey which failed of passage 
rovided for a child welfare commission; a group of people 
concerned. with child welfare in Georgia are at this time 
endeavoring to secure the passage of such a law. . 
there is, of course, no, magic virtue in the creation of 
ommission nor yet in voluminous recommendations by the 
p.. Instances might be cited of commissions, created after 
uch agitation and insistence, that have immediately become 
ormant. Failure to unite on the program to be recom- 
t ag has cobpcd the labors of these official bodies i in some 


Ts the legislative mills of this year was brought perhaps 


: Legislative Gains for Child Protecucm os / 


The 


with the state board. f 


. child protection. 


But the staunch groups emerge from one affray with t 
“bloody but unbowed,” only to begin PUSPare eos, fo 
next struggle. 

If one takes into account the caneune of effort represen: 
in the mass of bills introduced this year, the net result 
terms of laws passed is discouragingly small. Measured 
the gains in understanding child welfare needs, by the grot 
that have worked together in the interest of better laws, th 
legislators who have been impressed, however slightly, | 
the general public that,has been reached through the Pp 
ae public meetings, the progress has not been inconsi 
able. Be 

Undoubtedly the most significant and effective acts pa 
this year were those providing for the reorganization of exis 
ing boards or departments into departments of public welfari} 
and those providing for special child welfare division 
existing boards. In Michigan there is created a State We 
fare Department, having within it five ‘‘commissions,” ea 
charged with responsibility for certain phases of work relatit 
to charities, corrections, hospitals, prisons, and. institut 
for dependent children and for the physically handicappé 
In Ohio the powers and duties of the former Board of Stat 
Charities, the Board of Administration, and the Boar 
Pardons ‘ahd Paroles are placed under a director of pub 
welfare. In Pennsylvania a Department of Public Welfe 
takes the place of the Board of Public Charities, the Com 
mittee on Lunacy, and the Prison Labor Commission. , 
Connecticut State Board of Charities is re-named Depar 
ment of Public Welfare, and has added to it a commissione 
of child welfare under whose jurisdiction will come th 
powers and duties of the department relating to child we 
fare. The Department of Public Welfare created this 
in New Mexico includes a separate bureau of child welfare 
but the department’s activities are apparenlty primarily cor 
cerned with health. The Wisconsin legislature establishe 
a Juvenile Protective Bureau as a division of the State B 
of Control, with provision for the appointment of a cooper, 
ing committee in each county. In Arizona there was cre 
a State Child Welfare Board to have authority over 
pendent and neglected children, and the administration 0} 
allowances to widows and deserted mothers. The law pre 
vides for county child welfare boards to work i in epopera 


oe 5) 


Several of the commissions dnd other groups in tari 
states were particularly concerned with securing legislation fo 
county organization for child welfare work, Perhaps 1 
most notable of the accomplishments along \this line is th 
measure passed in New York State providing for a hil 
welfare board for Suffolk county, consolidating the publi 
child welfare work of the county, including the mothers’ al 
lowances. After long effort on the part of successive child 
ren’s code commissions, the Missouri legislature passed a bil 
authorizing the county court to, appoint superintendents 
public welfare in each county. Upon the county superint 
dent are conferred the powers and duties of present 
tion and parole officers and attendance officers, and 
administer the funds of the county devoted to pub 
door relief and allowances to needy mote ee 


boards of ea 


‘research bureaus.” 


Commission creating a Child Research Bureau under 
‘State University. The functions suggested by the com- 
sion relate to study of the causes and treatment of de- 
ency, defectiveness, inheritance and training of “normal” 
dren. The Nebraska commission urged the establishment 
bureau of juvenile research; this bill was so amended as 
) eliminate the proposed Bareau but provided for a clinical 
5 chologist to be appointed by the Board of Control. - In 
homa a bill was introduced for a “child welfare and re- 
station” and a “child welfare research station was pro- 
osed in California in connection with the State University. 
Another especially important series of laws concern state 
tvision over or assistance to juvenile courts, probation, 
id) parole. The most definite of these laws peed this year 
‘one in Indiana establishing the office of state probation 
er, with an advisory commission. The new Connecticut 
reau of Child Welfare is directed to cooperate with all 
nile courts and establish rules for investigation and keep- 


tcise supervision over the ea wot of the institutions of 
e state, and to promote juvenile court and probation work. 
e of the most important measures in connection with treat- 
nt of delinquency was last month introduced in Congress 
the Underhill bill which provides for the mental and phy- 
examinations of children brought before the Juvenile 
urt of the District of Columbia. An appropriation of 
( 000 is proposed for this work. The staff is to consist 
a psychiatrist, a psychiatric case worker, a psychologist, 
d -woman physician for part time. his, proposed clinic, 
ognizing in its plan the necessity for combining study of 
ial conditions that have influenced the individual, with 
entific’: understanding of his mental reactions and his men- 


ae WE ie tole Red ‘ross have edereaken a 
ed departure from the usual programs of the juniors by 
shing — ae oo a Seagiy and poole where 


clinic it ne posible to provide a acu ree 


the jun 


7 Is, ed limes, curtains; and the defective chil- 
ol classes have made chairs, tables, dressers and 

s of the ai uon feel that the finest thing 
hildren do not look. upon themselves as. 
feria the on. because Pe pce 


‘experiments is seen 
The Kan- . 


enacted a law recommended by the Children’s — 


2 adopted the Massachusetts plan and made the founder of the 


fer treatment. When a ‘child i is sifound by School chives or 
nurses to need treatment a first record is made and notifica- 
tion sent the parents. If medical attention is not provided, 
there is an investigation; where the family is needy the clinic 
is offered and a second record precedes the patient to the hos- 
pital. \ Parents whose children receive treatment and who are ~ 
able to make some contribution are invited to do so—fifty cents 
to $5. The average monthly expenditure from the beginning 
has been $423.60. The Spokane Board of Education pro- 
vided housing and fuel and paid the salaries of two physicians, 
one a surgeon and the other a dentist, up to the first of this 
year. Since then these salaries have been paid by the Junior 
Red Cross, which has paid that of the attending nurse from 
the time the hospital was opened. Four hundred and seventy 
children had undergone operations for the removal of diseas- 
ed tonsils and adenoids up to May 27, averaging fourteen a 
month. During the last four months, however, the average ae 
was forty-nine a month. ; 

In the way the clinic has reached the school children, either 
by enlisting their services in production or by serving them, the 
institution has proved itself, its friends declare, the most ef- 
fective instrument of Americanization work in the com- 
munity. Joun E. Davis. | a 
Northwestern Division, 
American Red Cross. 


Mothercraft 


COTHERCRAFT, a movement for better preparation 
of girls for motherhood, has within the past five years 
made remarkable progress in this and other countries. Starting 
in Massachusetts as a definite standardized course of study for _ 
girls and young women it has in one form or another been 
adopted in most of the United States, in the Dominion of _ 
Canada under the auspices of the Victorian Order of Nurses, 
and to some extent in several other foreign countries. State 
and national branches of the federated women’s clubs have © — 
taken the initiative in promoting mothercraft. It has also — 
had support from parent-teacher associations, Red Cross 
workers, girl scouts, camp fire girls, Americanization centers — sy 
and playground associations. ; 
When the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in 1920 


movement an advisory member, a district seal of national 
approval was placed upon the efforts of the Massachusetts 
Mothercraft Committee. In many public school systems and 
private schools the scheme of study of girls’ health and care 
of babies has been installed as part of the work in home — 
economics or in some other department. Educators and so- | 
ciologists for many years past have reiterated that girls ought a 
to be properly prepared for the duties of the efficient mother. — 
It has been demonstrated that when a practical plan for ac- 
complishing this purpose is offered it at once finds enthu- 
siastic advocacy and support. ‘ 
‘The meaning of “mothercraft” as the term is BL: in this 
article is restricted to a definite, carefully planned course of | 
study, usually given in about ‘tvelve lessons to classes of 
young girls. The earlier of these lessons are concerned | 
with carriage, posture, correct habits of eating and sleeping 
and other prone of good health. The classes then take up - 
the right care of the baby in the home. Using a large doll 
as model the teacher, who is ordinarily the school nurse or 
some other qualified person, explains the application of the) } 
laws of health to the diet, bathing and sleeping, emphasizing. a 
the relationship of the clean happy home to child life. When 
the course is finished the girls write essays summarizing what | ; me 
they have learned. 
The genesis of this very specific plan is interesting. serial: 
years ago Bliss Dickinson was engaged as one of the 
pioneers in organizing industrial welfare work in -Framing- : f 
ham, Mass. The problems of girls and mothers were con- 
tinually before Miss Dickinson. They led to a conviction aS 


eration and of the education of the future mothers of the — 
race in the care of babies. Then came an opportunity a little 
later to do public health work for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. Later came the formation, under the aus- 
pices of the Massachusetts State Pederation of Women’s 
Clubs, of experimental classes in mothercraft in two or three 
cities. The success of this demonstration was immediate. The 
girls were enthusiastic about the lessons. School officials 
and medical men saw possibilities in this form of instruction. 

The social value of the mothercraft work as thus exper- 
‘imentally initiated was so evident that the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs organized a mothercraft 
committee of which the eight district. directors were mem-.* 
bers and Miss Dickinson chairman, for the purpose of creat- 
ing throughout the state an atmosphere favorable to intro- 
ducing this form of instruction into the public schools and 
elsewhere. This committee met with marked success and 
found many school officials ready to cooperate with them. 
Meantime outside of Massachusetts sporadic efforts had been 
made to solve the problem of teaching the older sister the 
care of the little baby in the home. Of such sort were the 
little mother classes in New York city started several years ago. 

An especially comprehensive application of the principles 


N informal conference on the international aspects of 
child welfare work was held in Vienna under the aus- 
pices of the Friends’ Relief Mission in July while many wo- 
men in attendance at the Women’s International League 
Congress were still in that city. Child welfare work as a 
factor for the promotion of international friendship and co- 
operation was the subject for discussion at a session at which 
Jane Addams, president of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, pled for an international standard 
of child welfare which would “break down barriers, and pre- 
vent children starving in one country while food in abun- 
dance could be had near by.” “A standard should be raised 
below which no country should go,” said Miss Addams. 
“This would, of course, include a much higher level of edu- 
cation. Nine weeks after the Armistice, almost any generous 
peace might have been made in Paris or elsewhere, but after 
that golden moment was lost, everything became continuously 
worse. Perhaps there is another golden moment now. If 
the idea of the protection of child life can be seized upon, 
in unity with what was done in Geneva, the golden moment 
will not be lost.” 


EFFORTS of Judge Tensard De Wolf to socialize the 
Pittsburgh Morals Court are discussed by Charles W. Col- 
lins in the August number of the National Municipal Re- 
view. ‘The court was created to deal with youthful offenders 
of all kinds and with persons charged with offenses against 
women and children, and “social offenders” (streetwalkers, 
prostitutes, etc.,) as well as domestic relations cases. In the 
large, 14,000 casés appear annually before the court—“12,000 
brought by the police and the rest by social-working organi- 
zations and individuals—and in this round-up there are 4,000 
_.. boys.” Judge De Wolf placed the responsibility for the 
__ ~+waywardness of the boys upon the citizenship of the city. 
He therefore appealed to the social forces of the city. “The 
result, according to Mr. Collins, has justified his gospel of 
community action. “The original personnel of the court,” 
states Mr. Collins, “is now the directing body, the 
executive force, of a large staff of skilled social workers, 
_ who represent and are paid by Pittsburgh’s religious and 
_ social organizations. ‘The social conscience and energy of 
_ the city is mobilized to supplement and complete the regene- 
 rative work of the court.’ 


A CHAIN of child welfare units is Benn established in Po- 
_ land, Austria, the Baltic States, Hungary, and the Balkans, 


sl ttiacr eee. 


of the iupoeenee of Health iranies: for oe girls a ia. gen- a 


a pede. of mothercraft | has been undertaken i in Ca 


Beginning experimentally at Winnipeg with a few cl 
the Victorian Order of Nurses has extended its mothercra 
instruction into the schools of many communities. A recef 
interesting development has been its introduction into Frene 
Canadian villages. What lessons the children take homeji 
indicated in the quaint phraseology of an essay by little Ma 
-Larsh of a Province of Quebec village in which she says 


Home sanitation means to beep the rooms well ‘ventifatedia 
windows up from top and bottom the curtains up so the sun can 
come in. The dusting should be done with the windows open” 
and doors open, and dusting the cloth should be damp, and when 
swept the doors and windows should be kept open. The dish 
towels when finished using should be hung out on the line to’ 
dry, and if there be any germs in them the sun will take them) 
out. The dishes of a sick person should always be scalded and” 
put away from other dishes, and handkerchiefs of people who 
have colds should be boiled. a 


The instant and almost phenomenal growth ae this mother 
craft movement is to be attributed to the fact that girls hay 
heretofore been prepared for almost everything except in 
telligent motherhood, “Marion Cuase BAKER. | : 

President, Massachusetts State 

Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


: Child Welfare Activities 


by the American Red Cross. Ten million dollars has bee 
made available for this work. Accord:ng to a statement frot 
the organization several million European children are sti 
in urgent need of care. ‘‘Poland alone has 800,000 war 0: 
phans and as many again who need clothing and medical a 
tention. Austria-Hungary adds a million more to the lis 
while the little country of Montenegro has 20,000. Chilk 
ren starved consistently for several years are shrunken 1 
stature, malformed, and harborers of tuberculosis and a 
sorts of skin diseases, A distressingly large percentage ¢ 
Polish children are tuberculous.” 


HOW the first governmental provision for working childre 
in this country was enforced is described in a report recentl 
issued by the federal Children’s Bureau. Cooperation bi 
tween federal and state authorities was obtained in inspe 
tions made under the law as well as in the issuing of cert 
ficates. State officers charged with the enforcement of stai 
child labor laws were commissioned by the secretary of lab 
to assist in the enforcement of the federal act. An inspect 
of the child labor division of the Children’s Bureau was a 
signed the special duty of cooperating with state official 
and joint inspections were tried out. These methods ‘ 
administration resulted, among other things, it is pointe 
out, in a wholesome decentralization, stimulated other stat 
to reach a standard which allowed them to issue workir 
certificates and inspect with government sanction, and ret 
dered the central administration more economical and. effe 
tive. Many states reported that the federal law had mac 
the enforcement of state laws easier. 


IN reprinting A Name for the Times from the Survey fe 
January 15, dealing with the change that is taking place | 
the names of many charity organization societies througho 
the country, the Glasgow (Scotland) Charity Organizatic 
Society in its publication Organized Help comments that 

Scotland it is customary to use the name Union of Soci 
Service. The Glasgow Society points out that the name 
not of such importance as the principles controlling and gui 
ing the activities of the society. It says: 


If there be a wise and careful diagnosis of the kaciae disease 
corresponding to the medical diagnosis which every well- 
equipped physician regards as essential to the successful treat- 
ment of physical disease, and on the basis of the knowledge thus 
gained a carefully thought out constructive line of policy fol- 
lowed, then it is not of any great consequence under wheg desig- 
nation this work ‘is done, ee 


HEN we think of our national sports, what comes to 
our mind is usually such sports as baseball, football, 
golf, tennis and basketball, but if we consider play in 
e broad sense to cover all those kinds of recreation and re- 
xation which occupy people during the hours of the day— 
ually six or eight—not spent in work or sleep, we see at 
ice that comparatively little of the time is spent in these 


tional sports but that a much larger amount of it is spent” 


such things as moving pictures. dancing, automobiling, read- 
g, talking, gossiping and gambling. 

Now our national sports, so called, such as baseball nad 
otball are, from the standpoint of the psychology of recrea- 


mn, of the very highest value. They conform to all the re- 


They in- 
They rest 


lirements of good play. They are out of doors. 
ve the larger, fundamental muscles of the body. 
e fine muscles of the eye and the fingers. They permit of 
f-expression and rivalry and contest. ‘They involve brain 
acts which are racially old and easy and familiar. 

In a still higher degree does golf conform to the laws of 
luable recreation. It has all the elements of good play. 
ne returns from an afternoon at golf renewed and re- 
eshed. It is suitable both for men and women of all ages. 
othing better could happen than the extension of the oppor- 
nities for golf to a far larger number of our people. But 
e practical difficulties are evident. Much the same may be 
id of tennis. Its rank is very high and the difficulties in 
aking it more general are not quite so great. 


Almost if not equally high i in recreational value stands an- 


her large class of pastimes such as hunting, fishing, camp- 
y, hiking, canoeing, swimming, skating. “These are perfect 
orts with a high restorative value. Extended opportunity 
‘them will conduce greatly to social welfare. The recent- 
evived interest in swimming is a hopeful sign of the times, 
ough it is an unhappy incident of this sport that the sex and 
ess factors have become so prominent. 
al interest in all forms of outing and physical culture is a 
urce of satisfaction to all who realize that our high pres- 
re - modern life must be relieved ae healthful forms of rec- 
ation and relaxation. =~ 

But after all is said about ie Naive interest in these 
althful forms of outdoor recreation, it still remains true 
at the actual daily recreations of our hundred million peo- 
fall into other classes. If it were possible ta apply the 
tistical method here, we should discover that other forms 
‘recreation occupy most of our leisure time. Social inter- 
urse would perhaps be found to take the most of this time, 
d although it is often of the most trivial character still it 
rves the purpose of recreation after a fashion, relieving the 
ess upon the higher brain centers which are severely taxed 
our work. Light reading perhaps would come next, which 
xes the eyes but usually not the mind, and is altogether 
rior in recreational value even to eee, intercourse. 
M ving pictures have come into our modern life at-a most 
op rtune time.’ For adults they offer very little of recrea- 
yal value, and for children they are nothing less than a 
> ‘The perce confinement in the moving picture 


on the screen results in complete 
ne Be are pera. to ne , utmost. 


Beiacarrien) with the moral mepeets of the 
raid, however, that we e cannot always go on 


The Psychology of Recreation 


The’ renewed gen- 
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ih Ne to the war the degradation of the theater, the sen- 


sational vaudeville and the yates musical convene which » 
It seems rather — 


now very largely claim the American stage. 
to indicate an actual decadence of the public taste. In the 
movies every aspect of crime is presented, often in attractive 
form. Erotic pictures abound. Nor does it conduce to social 
welfare to picture the most decadent aspects of city life in 
every town and countryside. 
twenty thousand people attend the movies daily in the United 
States, it is evident that this has become our national recrea- 
tion. It extends to city and country, throughout the year, 
to old and young of both sexes. And yet, this universal and 


attractive form of play fails to meet nearly all the require- 


ments of sound and wholesome recreation either for children 
or adults. 

The automobile probably comes next in popularity. Ong 
eight million motor cars are to a considerable extent devoted 
to pleasure riding. Each carrying several people, young and 
old, they provide a very large number with their principal rec- 
reation. What, then, is the value of the automobile as meas- 
ured by the psychology of play? For those whose daily work 
keeps them on their feet or confined within the house, shop or 
office, it brings a change of scene, an outing and a certain form 
of self-expression, the latter depending upon the individuality 
of the car and its speed. Speed itself has a curious recrea- 


tional value, due probably to age-old racial associations, for 


speed resulting in capture or escape often determined indivi- 


dual survival. But for the average man the automobile works | 


just the wrong way. It robs:him of that small remaining 
time still spent in walking, which physically is his salvation. 
During man’s long history upon the earth, he has lived upon 
his feet. A walking, running, climbing, swimming race is 
becoming a sitting, reclining, Gna riding: race and its extinc: 
tion is probable unless this can be corrected. The automobile, 
with its yielding cushions. upholstered back and delicate 
springs, is a form of recreation “for those who live softly,” in 
Roosevelt’s telling phrase, and tee who live softly will not 
as families live long. 

The dance meohably, comes next in popularity. What is its 
recreational value as tested by psychological laws? At first 
sight it seems to meet all the requirements. It involves only 
the larger, fundamental muscles of the trunk and legs. ~An- 
thropologically it is the oldest of all forms of recreational 
activity. Only the lower and older brain centers are used, 
the rhythmical bodily response being very primitive and na- 
tural... The fine muscles of the eye and hand are completely 
rested. A tired and tense people finds a peculiar release in 
the dance. In itself, dancing is a perfect form of recreation. 


The revived interest in folk dancing is therefore a movement. 


in the direction of healthful recreation, and the introduction 

of aesthetic dancing in the public school would seem to be 

conducive to social welfare. ; 
In our modern social dance, however, less desirable ele- 


ments have entered, especially the Appeal to the sex motive. — 


When the dancing craze first revealed itself in its intensity 
a few years ago, the sex motive probably was not the dominant 


one. 


situation in large measure. Probably the sex motive is not 
even now the dominant one, but it is a prominent one, and it 
greatly impairs the value of the art. This new motive great- 
ly complicates the discussion of the recreational value of the 
dance. If we recall the fact that the primitive camp fire dance 


Conduned by | 


If, as it is estimated, fifteen to 


It was the spontaneous reaction of a tired and nervous ~ 
people to a primitive form of play. No doubt this is still the 


“was also ies a sex affair, mae ‘if we think of the recent In-— 
troduction into dance music of the syncopated, barbaric strains - 
which go by the name of jazz, we might infer that the dance 


of the present day would afford absolutely the most perfect 
form of release from our every-day life of restraint and inhibi- 
tions. But the social complications are too obvious to need 
discussion, 

The aesthetic element in dancing still remains one of its 
redeeming features, and in this connection it should be said 
‘that aesthetic enjoyment in general is a form of recreation 


and relaxation that should be encouraged in every way. It is 


a great pity that the quiet enjoyment of beauty, whether of 
music, poetry, or the graphic and plastic arts, has so small a 
place in our American life. Nothing would so completely 
relieve the stress and strain of our rushing world as the pro- 
duction and enjoyment of works of art. Art has a soothing 
and tranquillizing influence which we in America greatly 


AST summer Squalicum Beach, at the western edge of 
the little city of Bellingham, Wash., was an unsightly 
place, littered with logs and tangled seaweed. A rough frame 
‘ building, unused for years, stood near. With the town cry- 
- ing out for a suitable bathing beach “Squalicum’” lay un- 
touched, for the task of clearing it was herculean. When, 
however, the citizens of Bellingham united and every agency 
in town cooperated, Squalicum was made over. This sum- 
mer it has been the community beach and the most popular 
recreational center of the place. It was all brought about at 
comparatively little expense—just team work. In order to 
clear the beach the Community Service organizer of Belling- 
ham devised the plan of “state picnics.” He invited all resi- 
dents of Bellingham who were born in, say Indiana, New 
York, or Ohio, to have a big dinner on the beach and help 
pile and burn logs and tide-wrought “junk.” The picnics 
were attended by extraordinarily large numbers. One state 
tried to outdo the other; several states turned out more than 
five hundred workers, men and women. ‘The result was that 
a fine stretch of beach a quarter of a mile long was cleared 
of everything that the sea had deposited there for years and 
tables, dressing stalls, some play apparatus and places for pic- 
_ mic fires were constructed. ‘The old building on the beach 
Was converted into a dressing station and the services secured 
of a man and his wife who agreed to take up their residence 
_ there and become the custodians of the beach without pay ex- 
cept that which they could earn from the rental of bathing 
suits and the profits from a refreshment stand. All of this 
took time. But last summer’s construction job paved the way 
for. this summer’s play. 


GIRLS’ FIELD DAY patterned after the jousts- and 


tourneys of King Arthur’s time is a picturesque de- 


director of the Dramatic Department of Boston Community 
“Service. The contests, termed Free and Friendly Jousts, 
took place in the beautiful grounds of the Perkins Institute 
for the Blind, Boston, Mass. As all of the institute buildings 
are mediaeval in architecture the setting was especially ap- 
propriate. At least five hundred young women, representing 
the different girls‘ organizations of greater Boston, took part. 
ourt of Honor was built around a large tree commanding 
view of the entire field. Here was enthroned the Arch- 


the Knights of his Court, Sir Good Fellowship, Sir Friendly 
Feeling, Good Friar Guetloseher and others. 
‘The Tournament opened with a grand procession, led by the 
HPEROR. of Fair Play ‘and his acolytes, followed pf the 


i ena of athletic ‘activities devised by Joy M. Higgins 


bishop of Fair Play who presided over the tournament, with 


and music and i in the introduction of art study me a 
ciation in our public schools, but we do not always. 

upon the small part which the enjoyment of the beautif 
tually plays in the daily lives of our millions of people. 

more we come to understand that our social problems wil 
be solved by the making of new laws and the discovery 
new political institutions but by the gaining of health a 
harmony in ourselves as individuals, the more we shall 
preciate the value of good music, good poetry, and beautifi 
works of art easily accessible to all, and the more we shal 
derstand the vital need of healthful recreation of every 
The craving for excitement in our American life is probab 
only apparent. What we crave is something to restore 
nervous balance threatened by the intense application whi 
modern life involves. G. T. W. Parric 


Community Récreational Activities 


entire assemblage of young girls and women. ‘The represel 
tative of each organization marched in knight’s costume ” 
the head of her group, with pennants flying, and heral ld 
buglers and retainers in her train., This long and gay pr 
cession marched around the field. finally taking position — 
the Court of Honor. Each event was announced by a fa 
fare of trumpets and the contestants dashed on the field” 
true mediaeval spirit. Many contests went on in differe: 
parts of the field at the same time. “There were games an 
athletic contests and strolling story tellers in costume. 
terpretative and folk dancing were given by different grou] 


and exhibitions of their Drill and Signal Service by the 


scouts. The program ended with an impressive ceremoni 
of the Camp Fire Girls and was followed by a mae 
Sing. 

HEN Yovu’re It, Drop the Handkerchief, Tommy 4 

dler’s Ground, Water Sprite, Lame Goose, and 
dozen or more just such jolly games are printed in big plai 
letters and posted right on the trunks of living trees in th 
city park or out in the picnic grove, the idea catches the chi 
dren like a note from the Pied Piper’s flute. Then too, hic 
ing in the shadow of each game-labeled tree there’s som 
body who knows the game and who will teach people wh 
don’t know it and play it with them besides. “This was th 
plan just tried out in a children’s festival in Thomasvill 
Georgia, held in a thickly wooded little park. ‘The game tret 
marked different sections of the park. Excited groups « 
children hastened on voyages of discovery from one grove t 
another, spelling out the signs, hunting for the play-leade: 
and learning how to play the new games. The sun wet 
down enaney too soon. | Pee ag ces Ms 


~ 


HE Admiral Benbow iene the ominous deck of 3 

 Higpaniala: the green shonlder of Spyglass Hill with th 
luminous sea beyond—and pirates by the score—all th 
stirred audiences as well as the actors at Lincoln House an 
Elizabeth Peabody House, Boston, not long since. ‘Too 
Nine, Boston Boy Scouts of Lincoln House gave three stur 
ning performances of Treasure Island. for the purpose < 
yaising funds for their camp this summer. They raised th 
funds and incidentally had the greatest lark of the seasoi 
Even the rehearsals—with such heroes as Captain Bill Bone 
Black Dog, Jimmie Hawkins, Long John Silver—were a re 
reation. Oliver W. Larkin put on the paint—and h 
stingy with it. Mr. Larkin: is instructor of Fine 
Harvard, head of the Lincoln House Players and | 
of the teaching staff of the Community Service Se 


ERED wigs, hee breeches, Rolonial gowns sad the 
little nosegays of the olden time never seem to lose 


Party, given early in May by the Girls Club of Mid- 
n, O.,. proved. delightful. . ‘True to the old way a 
’ started off the evening. ‘Partners for each figure 
ecured by favors; red, white and blue caps, nosegays, 
erpentines. . The. floor. was cleared for the minuet led 
ge Washington and Martha Washington. Light 
led off. The stately bows and courtesies, the quaint 
mes carried the performers and spectators hack to the 
Colonial days. As much a part of this portion of history 
gs and knee breeches were the old plantation songs of 
ored population. 
iven. The quartet followed the Negro melodies by the 
The Old Fashioned Garden and’ as the curtain was 
he audience. agi upon a charming old garden filled 


ba e and eglantine. | During ‘the dancing of the flowers 
d fashioned couple wandered into the garden and took 
places among the blossoms on a quaint old settee. Cherry 


; ittee, assisted by ce ‘waitresses. in white dresses with 


HE citizens et Pass Wash., ae like people every- 
where. have had story - hours’ for years past in libraries 
chools, now present an entirely new and dramatic phase 
he activity: A story telling festival in the city park in 
Cinderella’s coach actually appears. This coach is a 
discarded old hotel -bus. discovered in a junk pile by a 
maid and found by her to have been the original equip- 
longing to Cinderella. 
dit up a bit; its own magic did the rest. 


On the day 


teas folks. With: Gindetella’s coach beading: 
evade from the Soldiers and Sailors Club, 


r st esha Mae interesting ee of this 
I 3 of Beteor Conn, ie 


ie Once upon a Time. In Dublin, Ga., a com- 
has been organized with F, N. Wat- 


Teresa Schmidt, has. specialized on. story 
e past year. A dennie: program is followed 
three playgrounds: myths one week, nature 
ies and folklore other weeks. To further 


ind Indian story tellers, who ap- 


arm for the young people of today. An Old Fash- 


The humorous songs of this period — 


1 and cookie hatchets. were served by the refreshment — 


Commissioner Harrison merely 


“bye Children’s Story ee Festival the Fairy God- 


Here a girl, usual- . 
their ck. evi them oa opens for _ 


In Greenville, $. C., the Community - 


Greenville people have as special. 


the other day—a os 


in town. So 
recreation was thus given directly if a bit informally—and — 
ia the mothers could pass it on. 
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two churches have joined in 
the movement to form an athletic and recreational league 
among the local churches. 


strations. 


OWN in Fitzgerald, Ga., people have converted a large 


old warehouse into a play center. The Community Ser- 
vice Athletic League of the town conducts games here four 


nights in every week. Ten volunteers are now serving as 


game directors, for the games are organized on the group or 
team plan with a captain for each group. These group cap- 
tains meet as a council body and elect a committee of five for 
executive control. The crowd is growing all the while. 


ba 


UNDAY evening ‘“‘taffy-pulls” have been inaugurated in 
one of the pleasantest kitchens imaginable out in San 
Diego, Cal., by a group of young women serving on the 
entertainment staff of one of the local service men’s clubs, 
This was tried first early in the spring. ‘Once’ was voted 


ANY Chureles throughout the Middle West are yoy 
Bile supplementing the work of Community Service Play 
- Institutes. At Rockford, IIl., 


| Moberly, Mo., Wabash, Ind., and . 
other cities have just extended the use of their chien par- 
lors to leaders of the play institutes for games and demon- — 


by the club members as never enough, so now it is a steady nb Aaa 


‘weekly event in the girls’ own homes. 


ARION, Ind., is beginning to write a little recreational 
history of her own. ‘The town had a ‘white elephant.” 


It was a civic hall in the very heart of the community which 
Put 


was just so much dead timber, dead brick and mortar. 
up ten years ago for the specific purpose of serving the civic, 
social and recreational needs of the people, its reach was be- 


-yond its grasp—for the times—and it fell in a heap. Its 


doors and windows were closed. It lay idle and useless. Boys 
scribbled N. G. on its silent walls. ‘Today it has gathered 


itself together, flung wide its doors and windows and opened 


its rooms to the people. Through action of the City Board 
after a ten-day bombardment of petitions from churches, com- 


munity service and other local organizations this civic hall 


was reclaimed, and dedicated anew to the purposes for which 


‘it was originally intended. The free use of Civic Hall is now 


provided to groups, organizations or persons for social, edu- 
cational and recreational purposes, when the permission of 


_ the board is obtained. No admission is charged. The hall is 
heated and lighted by the city, a director‘has been placed in- 


charge and an appropriation made by the town for expense 
and up-keep. 


ECREATIONAL activities are being generally used to ay 
arouse and maintain community interest in health and = 


hygiene throughout the Pennsylvania coal fields. For in- 


stance in the recent health day program of Ehrenfield, mem-  _— 
bers of the State College and Community Service workers _ 
_assisted the teachers in the weighing and measuring of every 
Songs, recitations, com- 
munity singing and a little play entitled The Queen of the ies 
Foods delighted the several hundred people and helped get the 


child in the four schools of the’ town. 


message across. 


Nort knowing how to play, ignorance of the first funda- a te 
mentals of games and of play leadership—this i is one of Ean? 2 


the stumbling blocks met by nine out of ten “grown ups.” 


The town of Beaufort, S. C., faced these facts squarely7 and 
solved the problem. The women of the Beaufort Community se 


Service Executive Board gave a tea and invited every woman 
Games were part of the program. Instruction in 


ETHEL ARMES. 


is 


| FAMILY WELFARE 


The Job’s 


‘“ ENTLEMEN,” runs a letter lately received by the 
C; American Association of Social Workers, “please tell 
me how I can be trained for social work in the quick- 

est way and get a position.”” The writer of this particular 
letter put it more bluntly than most. Perhaps her economic 
motive appears a bit nearer the surface than one might wish. 
Yet, as an increasing number of college men and women 
graduate with a vision of their social responsibility, with a 


desire to put their theories about social progress and social 


organization to practical account, questions of this sort are 
coming with ever greater frequency. Nor do they come 
alone from the college student, who is thinking about his life 
work. Experienced social workers whose visions have been 
hemmed in by the routine of their own particular jobs, are 
wanting to know “just how broad are the opportunities in 
social work, what kind of training means the. most, how can 
one get hold of the sort of position he is fitted for.” 
During the past year, the committee on vocational informa- 


tion of the American Association of Social Workers of which 


Paul T. Beisser is chairman has been attempting to answer 
some of these questions. ‘The result of its study has just 
been published in a thirty-page pamphlet entitled The Profes- 
sion of Social Work, intended primarily for use by the large 
number of undergraduate students whose interest in practical 
social work opportunities has been aroused through their 
course in sociology, economics, politics and the other social 
sciences. 

Altogether twelve general fields of social work, each with 
numerous important subdivisions, are recognized. ‘That of 
child welfare includes institutional work, child placing, child 
protection, juvenile parole, juvenile probation and poral pork. 
Family social work calls mainly for case workers and case 
work executives. Delinquency calls for police women. court 
investigators, probation officers and numerous others. Medi- 
cal social service constitutes a field in itself with occupational 


therapy as a growing division. The range in public health is 


wide indeed: anti-tuberculosis, mental hygiene, social hygiene 
child health, public health nursing. In the newer field of 
leisure time activities the committee lists athletics, community 
music, club activity and dramatics. Housing is a new field 
just beginning to develop. The settlements on the other hand 
present a field long established, with a variety of positions and 
opportunities. Social work in the schools embraces such a 
variety as attendance work, visiting teaching, play and recrea- 


_ tional work, vocational counseling. Positions in industry are 


to be found in the public service as investigators and research 
workers, and in personnel or employment work in private 
industry. Work with immigrants begins with debarkation 
and continues through the process of follow-up, assimilation 


_ and other educational activities. Finally, in the broad field of 


community development are positions with chambers of com- 
“merce, civic reform organization, councils of social agencies, 
and as city managers. 


____ Of even greater importance than the “fields” of social work 
b _ the committee considers the “kinds” of positions which they 

afford. These they have classified broadly under five differ- 
+. ent “methods of working”: 


Case work, where the job is entirely with the individual, 
‘giving him assistance of one kind or another; group work,” 
where individuals are dealt with in clubs, classes, on the play- 
ground and the like; community organizing, which consists in | 
_ going into a community and “bringing about such an organi- 
zation of social interests and agencies as will make possible 
_ well rounded lives for the members of the community”; in- 


nad 


1 


stitutional work, which, as its name indicates, is concerned ¥ 
the management of social institutions; social research, or 
investigation of social conditions—the study of organiz 
and methods. The committee recognizes other specialties 
as publicity, financing and teaching, which may be directly 
nected with social organizations, but these it does not consid 


to be social work positions. 


‘| 


ae 


In other words in the dozen different fields of social W 
which represent the social problems that practical social w 
ers are trying to solve, there are positions which repre 
these five general kinds of activity. The actual title of 
job may be supervisor of case work, employment mama 
general secretary, club leader, field organizer, investigator, 
whatever it is and whatever the particular field, it is api 
represent one or perhaps a combination of these “techniqu 
And the committee advises the college student to cons 
them most carefully. 4 

If his particular forte has been in his personal contac 
his ability to “get under the skin” of his fellow classm: 
the young undergraduate will be most apt to find success 
case worker in work with individuals. If he has been a p 
lar leader, active in college affairs, his bent is probably to 
work with groups. If he is of a studious turn of mind,” 
sessed of an inquisitive nature, his best efforts are likely ' 
in the field of social research. If he has been a prom 
with a bent toward publicity, his field is most likely to be’ 
of community development. If. he has a mind which 
toward business management, he may become the head ¢ 
institution or the executive of some large social agency. © 

If the student does choose his field intelligently and t 
the proper training for it, his financial reward will be in ; 
ing with other professions. ‘Social work does not aim tt 
tract persons whose chief ambition is financial, but it does 
to base salaries on a reasonable cost of living.” ‘Their r 
is from $1,200 to $10,000 a year. Perhaps more receive $1 
than any other single sum, and it is true that the range for 
is higher than for women. ‘The usual entrance salar 
$1,200—$1,500 for a worker with . practical experi 
while apprenticeship salaries range between $900 and $1, 
In such a fashion, admittedly without a scientific study o: 
question, does the cornmittee sum up the opportunities fo; 
trained social worker. ; tf 

But they do insist that he shall be trained, and while r 
nizing that social work “has not acquired the traditio 
medicine in which graduation from an accredited scho 
required before practice,” they feel that if possible — 
work in one of the twenty-two training schools which 
listed should be taken. Practically all of these schools 
fellowships or loans of some kind, making such a cours 


‘the enterprising student by no means impractical. 


Apprenticeship with an accredited social agency in 
special field desired does, it is true, often give one an 
ence and contact equally valuable to that of the schools. 
should be most careful, however, in picking the ag 
“Merely working for low wages—or good wages eithe: 
an agency in which there are social workers of longer e 
ence, is not training.... An agency cannot give appret 
ship training unless it has adequate staff facilities to p 
the assignment of at least one qualified person to the tra 
of new workers.” 5 4 

Social work is new. _The number and kinds of pos 
which it offers have, during the past five years, increased 
bewildering rapidity. So also has the public interest in : 
questions, particularly among the newer generation ¢ 


To that bad Ane ay 
the whole vocational pro- 
cludes cooperation with the 
es in ie ioemianen. placing students, organizing 
al conferences—should ‘make a Bate rial contribu- 

J. B. BuELL. 
rican Association of Social W orkers. 


The Mental Clinic 


EPLIES from family welfare organizations over the 
ountry indicate that the mental clinic is becoming in- 
ingly recognized as an integral part of good case treat- 
For instance, Karl de Schweinitz, secretary of the 
Bciphia Society for Organizing Charity, writes that there 
thing else to which that organization has paid so much 
tion during the past three years. This society is using 
ssychiatrist and the psychologist to explain problems of 
yior. Julia V. Grandin of the Charity Organization 
ty of Yonkers, N. Y., has found the clinic increasingly 
1 in many cases heretofore roughly tabulated as ‘“unem- 
ble,” “chronic drinkers,” or presenting similar difficulties. 
Yonkers Society employs psychological and psychiatric 
inations, wherever there seems to be a doubt in the mind 
e lay worker or wherever there exists a significant family 
ry. It has been the experience of the Social Welfare 
iation of Grand Rapids that mental clinics are especially 
ul in. dealing with transients. Each one has been treated 
orthy of serious attention. By means of these clinics, 
emented by correspondence with sources, various situ- 
s have been revealed. Charles M. Perry, the secretary, 
that three applicants turned out to have escaped from 
utions in other states. In: each case the client was re- 
d to the institution to which he belonged. One man who 
very bitter against social agencies in particular, and held 
idge against society in general, was with great difficulty 
sd over to the social servicé bureau in his home city. 
e he was given tests which proved that he was mentally 
lanced. Meanwhile, further investigation showed that 
as a deserter from the army. He was placed in a gov- 
ent psychopathic, hospital. Men who have been inmates 
stitutions but who have been discharged and are again 
ing signs’ of mental disorder form another classification.’ \ 


wson Purdy, secretary. of the New York Charity’ Or- 
ration Society, is of the opinion that the help of such 
S im case treatment is important. The society has a 
iatric social worker upon the, staff. The number of 
ns “mentally | examined has not been relatively large. 
ugh there is no mental clinic in Minneapolis, there is 
Lic for mental and nervous diseases, which hasbeen used — 
1e Associated Charities. Frank J. Bruno, the general 
tary, states that. the establishment of a psychopathic hos- 
ae clinic ‘is being urged. He says: . 


1 view of this lack we have had on our staff for a year and 
alf a mental case worker to whom all case problems with a 
tal complication are referred. One worker is wholly in+ 
quate to meet the situation. ‘The Visiting Nurse Association 
alking of putting on a mental nurse, and if we get an out- 
ent department to the proposed psychopathic hospital hin 
quipment of four or five mental case workers we shall 
to-make some sort of dent in that phase of our problem. 


a mental clinic one day a week in Portland, Me., 
used regularly by the Associated Charities. 

h there is no mental clinic in New Orleans, the 
Organization Society of that city is sending cases re- 
atment by a psychiatrist to the social service depart- 
rity Hospital of the Touro Infirmary.: The 
tablish a clinic. St. Louis which also has no 
the nerve clinic of the Washington Uni- 
We Social Welfare Federation of Toledo 


Shas beer using a clinic for a fo months. The United States 
Public Health Service hospital located in Augusta, Ga., gives 


mental examinations to certain cases sent to it by the local 


Associated Charities. 

Several organizations, Roeiee. indicate that there is a re- 
action against the mental clinic. Charlotte Whiting, secre- 
tary of the Associated Charities of Richmond, Va., writes 
that the case conference of that organization feels that the 
clinic is being overworked, “for about two-fifths of our cases 
are palpably those of feeblemindedness.” Stockton Raymond, 


. secretary of the Associated Charities of Boston, states: 


We are using the mental clinic whenever we have good reason 

' to believe that there is a mental defect. I think there has been 
some slight reaction about wholesale mental examinations and 
that social workers are using mental clinics with discrimination. 


The Mental Hygiene Committee of the Louisville Com- ' 


munity Council is “interested in all types of activities that 
have to do with the state provision and care of the feeble- 
minded and insane and all social problems in which feeble- 
mindedness and insanity are factors.” It also has under super- 
vision a psychological clinic to serve the social and welfare 
agencies of the city and to make mental examinations of all 


cases of suspected mental defect, chiefly by means of psycho- 


logical tests. The clinic has been of special assistance to the 


social agencies in connection with special problems, as chronic _ 


dependency, unemployment, and juvenile delinquency. Frank 
§. Fearing, the director, points out that the largest prob- 
lem from the point of view of; mental hygiene is the dispo- 
sition of the feebleminded. In one year the clinic discovered 
430 feebleminded and retarded cases, the majority of whom 
were living without supervision. The mental hygiene com- 
mittee plans a comprehensive program during the current 
year for adequate care of the feebleminded, closer coopera- 
tion with the state institutions for the care of the feeble- 
minded and insane, mental surveys in orphanages and other 
institutions, registration of all the feebleminded in the city, 
the establishment of complete psychological and mental ex- 
aminations of all cases in the juvenile court and the establish- 
ment of a mental hygiene society. 


Joint Purchasing 


HE Community Council of Louisville, Ky., has main- 
tained a central purchasing bureau for the institutions. 

of the city for the past two years. It was initiated by a 
group of business men who were interested in the charitable 
organizations from the standpoint of the giver. Marguerite 
W. Marsh, the manager of the bureau, believes that it was @ 
vital mietake to organize the bureau in that way. “To have 
a truly successful centralization,” she says, “you must have 
the cooperation of the matrons and superintendents which is 


very difficult to obtain if operation is begun before the idea 


has been explained to them and their interest aroused.” Never- 
theless Louisville’s experience has demonstrated the possibili- 
ties in cooperative purchasing for institutions. 

There are two Principal methods of centralizing pur- 
chases. One is to give the purchasing agent a revolving fund 
and authority to purchase on his own judgment, based on a 
knowledge of the institution’s requirements. The other is to 
have the agent purchase only on requisition from the institu- 
tion. The latter plan has been in operation jn Louisville. 

Opposition to this plan has come from certain merchants 


who have previously had much of the institutional trade, and . 


from some of the institutions who charge outside interference 
with the management. In spite of these difficulties the man- 
ager of the bureau is convinced that central purchasing is 
feasible and that the theory is sound. She states that the sys- 
tem has been sufficiently successful in Louisville to warrant a 
continuance of the work. 

Much of the work done by the bureau has been educational 
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; centralized buying. 


_ departure in social service publicity methods. 
ment feels that this may be an ideal opportunity to reach many 


the course of a day’s outing at the fair.” 


it is tied up to the experiences of the visitors.” 
- pointed out that there is little probability that there is a 


: organizations are given. 


PAS EN NTE Pagid me) 
Stun sera oe 
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in nature. A detailed study has been made of the institutions 
and their requirements. _ Record een kept all t. 


canned foods in use in the various institutions and the pur- 
_ chase of such goods has been made on the price per pound of 


solid contents. The bureau has made material savings through 
In this connection, Miss Marsh states, 

“the knowledge that there is an agency which is keeping the 
institutions informed as to market conditions, comparative 
prices, etc., has a very salutary effect on the merchant who is 
tempted to get all that the traffic will bear!” The bureau 


Trends in Social Service 


O make possible the giving of more definite information 
to southern women who contemplate entering social work 
as a profession in the South, the Richmond School of Social 
Work and Public Health has made a study of the salaries 
being received by the graduates of several of the recent classes. 


‘The beginning salaries of the class of 1918 ranged from $800 


to $1,500 a year, and the increases from $1,440 to $1,500. 


_ Three members of the class left social work and one of them 


married. ‘The beginning salaries of the class of 1919 varied 
from $1,080 to $1,600 a year. ‘The increases were pro- 


~ nounced, the lowest being $170 and the highest $2,100. Odd- 


ly eaoiah. the greatest increase was in the salary of the per- 
son who left the school at $1,200 but who in two years’ time 
went to $2,100. 


THE department of surveys and exhibits of the Russell Sage 
‘Foundation has issued some pertinent suggestions for this time 


of year regarding exhibits at fairs, which are largely a new 
The depart- 


people for the first time. “As you plan your exhibit, picture 
to yourself the every-day folk who will make a casual visit in 
The fact that one 


idea is enough is stressed. ““Ihe reason for choosing a limited 


: topic is that you can then tell enough about it to make it in- 
_ teresting. 


It is made interesting by the attractive form in 
which it is presented, but still more so by the ways in which 
It is likewise 


ready-made exhibit available. “If it is worth while for you 


_ to have a space at the fair, it is worth some effort of your own 
- to work out the best way to’present the ideas or facts.” Ob- 


jects should be arranged to attract attention. ‘Those relating 


to one idea should be grouped together and separated from 
those relating to another idea. 


It is suggested that a page be 
taken from the methods used by the patent medicine man and 
the sellers of articles like kitchen utensils or fountain pens. 


- Success rests largely upon “‘a combination of talk, action and 


A list of, interesting ideas used by health 
‘These include: 


z A five- to ten-minute pantomine acted out in a tent by 
- “Jimmy-Do- Care’ and “Jimmy-Don’t-Care,” illustrating the 
“Modern Health Crusade chores, was a successful fair exhibit 
y “the Dutchess County. (N. Y.) Health Association, What 
hey are doing and why is explained to the visitors by a talker 
front of the tent. 

A skillful cartoonist on a raised outdoor platform ke 
es illustrating the subject while he or some one else talks 
rowd about the pictures. 

ery brief process is carried on and explained, as bathing 
iby, or weighing and measuring children, and a leaflet 
ning the same information as is given in the demonstra- 
s handed out to the visitors. The Child Health” (Organ- 
1 has height and weight tags that can be distributed in 
this connection. F 


_ the use of objects.” 


\ 


eS 


_ trict which consisted of 180 square blocks. It was found 


- provision for the appointment of a sperintendoae of fer 


ments further: SORIA a Weal eayecdt oe 


. The possibilities of the contract field are ‘ienvees ae 
the number of items which can be standardized throug 
ment by the institutions. When real cooperation is tho 
understood and practiced by the organizations then it 
be altogether impossible to think of and plan for the 
ownership of dairies, poultry farms, lanes, andi cee ato 
plants. aie 


has just completed a social survey of the East eee D t 
is that “its people are capable of initiating and directing | 
community activities as are necessary. We do not be 
settlement or a neighborhood house, initiated from outs: 
district, is necessary or should be encouraged as a peri 
policy. The recommendation of the survey committe 
that “in any program the resources of the community. % 
vide its own leadership and initiative should be consi 
The survey included data concerning 2,145 families, 
husbands, 1,942 wives and 3,474 children ‘Informatio 
garding Contiaens was secured by a house canvass of t 


although a large percentage of the people are foreign-bo: 
dominately Swedish and Norwegian, practically all the 
dren were born in the United States, and the parent: 
become assimilated as a part of the population. While 
eign language is spoken in one-third of the houses, onl 
house was found in which English was not spoken. 
majority of the heads of families are skilled workmen. | 


THE first issue of the Community Chest News was pub. 
last month by the Community Chest Association of Sp 
field, Mass. In it John Melpolder, the general secretary, suit 
up the ideals of community service and the social welfare wor 
that is being done in the city. He makes a strong plea for th 
community point of view. “Each social welfare agency,” 
states, “built up a separate and distinct group interest 
community, The more influential or the more enterp 
such a special group became, the more did their particu 
terest prosper, socially, Ananeially and editorially. Thi 
dividualistic development of our social welfare enterp 
while it was perfectly natural and inevitable, never 
created in their respective official groups a strong tenden 
to concentrate their whole attention on their own special i 
terest and to lose sight entirely of its relative value to tite c 
munity.” A Community Service Council has been organiz 
composed of the executive secretaries of the social welfa 
agencies. Functional councils on surveys, central registrati 
standards of living, health, leisure time activities and ch 
welfare have also been Does “Mr. Melpolder has likew 
issued an outline on unemployment relief in which he stat 
that “it is infinitely wiser to have an appropriation 
through labor than to have it elven away he cha: ‘ 


welfare together with assistants when necessary, 
county in the state except the five largest. yee! 
duty of the superintendent of public welfare to s 
relating to child welfare and social betterment are’ enfo; 
It is significant that the state Board of Charities an 
rections in outlining some of the projects to Db 
__ by its agents stresses the need for employing “a [ 
in family case work.” 


nether or not one agrees teh Mr. Vogt’s thesis and conclusions 
> place of the rural ‘church in community life, his book is of 
lanent value in giving a frank statement of his point of view, 
it is fair to assume is that of the Board of Home Missions 
hurch Extension of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of which 


o take a broader social viewpoint so that it will concern 


ing” of individuals. His chapter on church cooperation in 
nity life gives reasons for the opposition of denominations to 
rated” or “union” community churches, not definitely affiliated 
enominations; but the community church continues to spread 
no symptom of iural life is more patent than the very general 
erence of the mass of its people to denominations. The suggested 
am for a county rural Christian association outlines the best 
e have seen for the effective organization of rural Protes- 
The statement of principles of the Home Missions Council 
Coane to the relations of its constituent denominations to rural 
is also z significant document, 


x not abeaeute this function to alee agencies, dinall as com- 
associations or councils, lest it lose “its rightful heritage.” 
rgument seems to ignore the. history. of the church with rela- 
o social institutions in the past and the general principles of 
ogy, but it should be welcomed as a’ frank statement of the 
de of our most powerful rural denominations, Exactly the 
arguments were used by the church. for maintaining its grip 
ducation, but education is now public. Space does not permit 
ssion of the merits of Mr. Vogt’s thesis, but his statement forms 
rest challenge which has been made as to the place of the 
rch in rural life and will doubtless form a landmark in what 
Barely be a considerable diseangiga of the problem. 
DwicuTt SANDERSON. 
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gira of. dies menvbes, from fe. South since 1916 has drawn 
ral attention to what has been taking place on a smaller scale 
Several. studies have been made of this movement fol- 
Negro at Work in New York City in 1912, and 
h needed monograph, which ‘was his Ph.D. thesis 
rsity, is a valuable addition to this literature. 
e study both by statistics and by first-hand ob- 
hi lea ee life in the; cotton. belt—mainly 


¥ iv we 


org 
3) de ri eS the causes. of the breakdown ue ie old Sr pscuitaaie 


oss both ‘tenants and small pcegulioe Negro farmers. 
i at t ese ayatems. of tenure are more than economic 


t e secre Negro are brought out by the author, 
ultural and racial factors underlying migration 
the Foots of such wholesale migr tion of a home- 


Becks bpecly their fears because of 
and quptier before the law, The effects of. in- 


nent by pro ressive stages from open country to 
wn, to cities and to larger cities—as the rustic 
e tides of attraction aed vgenns een seo 


secretary. He very forcefully presents the need for the rural 


re effectively with the life of its people and not solely with . 


“ life—its laws, its formulas, its machine-like characteristics. 


be found? Professor Snedden assumes that sociological outlooks 


“This study has come late enough, aan Dr. Woofter has wisely — 
undertaken to touch upon some results of the migration. The social — 
and economic classes gradually developing among Negroes are re- 
ferred to, statistically. Here is a field for wider observation. What 

he has to say of the effects on agricultural organization in the South 
and of industrial organization, North and South, needs careful con- — 
sideration. We face greater diversified farming on smaller farms 

in southern agriculture, and difficult problems of relations to white 
workers, Negro workers and employers in industry which will tax 
Management and men. 

In a closing section on “constructive suggestions” the author has 
emphasized the first importance of federal and state governmental 
aids in the regulation of economic conditions, and the protection of 
the law against injustice and violence as the largest factors in racial 
adjustment, North and South, as Negroes become more widely diss 
tributed. Georce E, Haynes. Nake 
Director of Negro Economics, 
Federal Department of Labor. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC LIFE 


By Henry R. Burch. Macmillan Co. 
mail of the Survey, $1.97. 


This text presents elementary economics as a series of problems com- 
mon to our every-day living rather than as a superstructure of neat 
logical abstractions. In its style it abandons the formalism of Mill 
and Ricardo inwrought in most expositions of economics and goes 
back to the human warmth of Adam Smith, 

For a century and a half economists have been bending all their 
energies to piecing together the picture of the structure of economic 
Modern), 4 '4; 
students have been content to acceptin the main this logical frame- 
work prepared for them and have busied themselves with inquiries 
into the psychological, sociological and political bearings of economic 
life. It seems but right, therefore, that the beginner in the subject 
should be introduced to these phases of modern economic thinking as 
well as to their foundation in economic theory. Following this belief, 
the author has concerned himself primarily with economic functions 
and only secondarily with economic structure. 


533 pp. Price, $1.72; by 


This functional conception of economics causes the book to differ 


in outline from its predecessors in at least three important respects: 


1. It places the goal of economics first in order and puts the 
problems of consumption before the problems of production, driy- 
ing them home with concrete Siudies in standards of living and 
income. 


2. It first presents the factors in production not as “land, 
labor and capital” but concretely as land reclamation, immigra- 
tion, thrift, and numerous similar elements. 


3. It includes a section picturing the economic America of to- 
day with unusual and noteworthy emphasis upon the importance 
of agriculture and agricultural science. In this section it does j 
not neglect to sketch the historical background briefly Dukis Vive. soy a 
idly. 


The concluding sections on exchange and distribution give more 
of classical economics and state formally those economic laws which © 
appear in flesh and blood in the previous pages. This book should 
be particularly helpful to hige school students. A. E. Morey. — 


SOCIOLOGICAL DETERMINATION OF OBJECTIVES IN ED- ; 
UCATION 
By David Snedden. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
by mail of the Survey, $2.65. 


The purpose of this book is noteworthy. Education, both in practice — 
and in theory, is being remade these days. Immeasurable increases 
in knowledge and the emerging social spirit of the times both make _ 
such remaking of education inevitable. But any remaking implies ¥ 

an objective, either that or drift. Shall our educational criticism — 
and reconstruction be dominated by thoughtless drift or by purpose- 
ful objectives? And if by purposeful objectives, where shall those ; 


322 pp. Price, Sana ; ‘ ‘is 


and disciplines will furnish some constructive elements in the mak-— 


sciences may be expected to make in the organizing of the more 
intelligent objectives of the future. ‘Hence, he submits present 
school organization and the contemporary subject matters of our 
schools. to an examination, tentative, of course, to determine on 
sociological grounds the significance of these present items for the 
larger education of the future. The method is necessary. 

But most readers will find the book difficult, partly because the 
argument is tentative and at times nebulous; partly because the 
style is wordy; but mostly because the author attempts to make 
certain distinctions, for example, as between “general education” 
and “vocational education,” which, though such distinctions exist in 
common speech, he has difficulty in maintaining in ‘the face of 
present psychology. Hence, his arguments become involved, at 
times practically beyond recovery. “The task here set educators is 
an essential one; but it will be solved by men, whose thinking 
is more organically social, less institutional, than some of the think- 
ing presented in this book. Jek.: 


DENMARK—A COOPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH _ 
“By Frederic C. Howe. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 203 pp. 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey $2.15. , 
_ The major part of this book is taken up by a simple statement of the 
_ various movements that have made Denmark a model state in 
Europe. The first three chapters, giving the history of Denmark’s 
political and economic downfall in the first two-thirds of the Nine- 
teenth Century, vindicate those who hold that, if permitted to do so 
‘without outside interference, the peoples of most of the war-stricken 
countries of Europe may in a comparatively short period recover and 
surpass their pre-war prosperity. The breaking up of large estates 
which was the beginning of Denmark’s recovery already has com- 
menced over a great part of Europe, from Italy to Esthonia. Pro- 
vision for popular education, which was the main dynamic force of 
reform, already is making enormous strides in all the new republics. 
Social legislation, which in Denmark has combined with economic 
betterment to reduce to a minimum elementary problems of poverty 
that still loom large over the greater part of the world, can learn 
from the practical experience of a country that has combined social- 
‘istic tendencies with a high regard for the freedom of the individual. 
Public ownership and a sensible system of taxation are other matters 
in which the experience of Denmark offers practical guidance. Of 
-Denmark’s lesson in rural. cooperation much has been heard, and 
"more yet has to be learned if mistakes are to be avoided. 

Mr. Howe’s book seems to be addressed in part to England and 
‘in part to America. The final chapter in which the special lessons 
of Denmark’s example for the United States are drawn is the) least 
satisfactory part of the book. 
major evils that beset agriculture and rural life in America but does 

' not with sufficient directness point out exactly how the measures that 
have succeeded to overcome them in Denmark may best be applied 
here. The book as a whole, devoted as it is to plain statements of 
fact with an entire absence, of doctrinaire propaganda, and written 
in Mr. Howe’s usual lucid style, has a high educational value and 
is to be recommended especially for use in agricultural colleges and 
normal schools. Its statements of fact and findings have been checked 
and approved by experts connected with the Danish Legation in 


Price 


Washington. BIwL. 
THE MODERN FOREMAN 
_By Robert Grimshaw. Biddle Business Publications, Inc. 190 


pp: Price, $2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.65. 

One of the “excuses”—the word is his own—which the author 
gives for the publication of these shop talks to foremen is, “I am 
_ awake to the danger of industrial breakdown in America owing to 
- greatly decreased production and increased unit cost of product per 
man and machine hour.”’ Evidently his observation was made while 
labor was still scarce and before the recent depression began to give 


_ fise to new conditions, for it is hardly applicable today. His talks 


F are those which would be welcomed by the more conservative, anti- 
union employers to whom that bogey of the eighteen-nineties, “the 


Wik peril, The book has, however, a modern note in that it is addressed 
4 to foremen whose existence has hitherto been ignored by writers on 
pees Woke: 


; ing of these ultimate objectives, ‘The. present book is a ee of old 
: objectives, of a customary sort—some at least of which have become — 
"mere superstitions—and_ of the contributions that the sociological Hf 


It presents a clear analysis of the 


agitator”’—precursor of the Red and the Bolshevik—is still a real - 


THE FOUNDATIONS - OF SOVEREIGNTY AND 0 
ESSAYS 


By Harold J. Laski. Harcourt, Brace i Co. 
$3.50; by mail of the Survey, $3.65. 

THE ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
By R..M. Maclver. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
by mail of the Survey, $2.65. 

DIPLOMACY, OLD AND NEW 


By George Young. Edited by G. Lowes Dickinson. 
Brace & Co. 


317 Pp. 
186 pp. Price, § 


Hart 
105 pp. Price, $1.00; by mail of the Survey, 


By Mary Hinman Abel. J. B. Lippincott Co, 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.20. 
THE MEANING OF EDUCATION 


By James _ H. Snowden. ‘The Abingdon Press. 
$2.75; by mail of the SurvEY, $ .85. 


GOLD 
By Eugene O’Neill. Boni & Liveright. 
mail of the Survey, $1.60. 

THE PARENT AND THE CHILD 
By Henry Frederick Cope. George H. Doran Co. 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.65. 

THEORIES OF AMERICANIZATION 
By Isaac B. Berkson, Teachers College, Columbia Univ 
226 pp. Price, $3.00; by mail of the: Survey, $3.25. 

THE MAN IN THE STREET _ 

By Meredith Nicholson. Charles Scribner’ s Son, 
$2.co; by mail of the SuRvEy, $2.20. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUS' 
IN MASSACHUSETTS BEFORE 1875 } 
By Blanche Evans Hazard. Harvard University Press, 293 
Price, $3.50; by mail of the Survey, $3.70. 

THE FRUITS OF VICTORY 
By Norman Angell. The Century Co. 
mail of the SuRVEY, $3.25. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INDUSTRY 
By James Drever. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
mail of the SuRvEY, $2.60. 

OUT OF THEIR OWN MOUTHS 
By Samuel Gompers. With the collaboration of William En 
Walling. 265 pp. Price, $2.00; ihe mail of the SUR $2.1 

ERIK DORN 


By Ben Hecht. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
mail of the SURVEY, $2.20. 


251 pp. 
122 pp. J 
120 pp. Price, $1.5 


184 pp. 


271 pp. 


338 pp. Price, $3. 


141 pp. Price, $2.50 


409 pp. Price, $2.00 


PARTIES, POLITICS AND PEOPLE Ms 
By Raymond Moley. The League of Women Voters of Clevelar 
Price, $ .60; by mail of the SuRvEY, $ .70. 

This is a collection of four lectures delivered to The Leagudl 

Women Voters of Ohio, in which Dr. Moley discusses The Fore 

that Make Parties; National Parties Today; Local Party Organiz 

tions, and Training for Popular Government. The volume contai 
also a bibliography of useful books on political parties. 


THE WORLD IN REVOLT et 


By Gustave le Bon. Translated by Bernard Miall. Macmill 

Co. 256 pp. Price, $4.00; by mail of the Survey, $4.15. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF PAGEANTRY a 
By Linwood Taft. A. S. Barnes & Co. 168 PP. Price, a 
by mail of the Survey,’ $2.15. 


THE BOOKMAN’S MANUAL: A GUIDE TO LITERATURE 
By Bessie Graham. R. R. Bowker Co. 434 pp. Price, $2.5 


by mail of the Survey, $2.70. { vie 
j : f 
THE NEW WORLD OF ISLAM 7 een 


362 pp. Pric 


By Lothrop Stoddard. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.25. 


PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
AT the United States is, for the most part, still in the 
bread line” stage of dealing with unemployment was dra- 
lly brought home to the delegates who attended the ninth 
‘meeting of the International Association of Public Em- 
ent Services held in Buffalo, September 7, 8, and 9. There 


charge of the Employment and Insurance Department, 
scholarly presentation of Great Britain’s unemployment 


| the administration of her national employment exchanges, 
employment i insurance, and her public works. The Canad- 
egates also, in their papers and discussion gave convincing 


ployment program, that is, her nation-wide system. of em- 
nent offices, was being excellently administered and was func- 
ng effectively. 

ot a little humiliating was it for ‘Hose from the United 
to realize how far behind Great Britain and Canada this 
y is in this respect. Indeed, Mr. Phillips, interpreting 
opinion in England by the debates: in Parliament touching 
employment exchanges—which seemed to him a very good 
felt that England has come to-regard her public em- 
nt exchanges as an essential part of her industrial equip- 


inent, at this time, saheu the. President is convening’ his 
rence on unemployment, is the following resolution adopted 
e International Association of Public Employment Services: 


reas: The acute unemployment existing at the present time 
bringing hardship and untold suffering to the working peo- 
‘of all countries affected, and 

reas: It is believed by the members of the International 
sociation of Public Employment Services that the problems 
ated by unemployment are of vital national interest, and 
be treated effectively only on a national scale, therefore 
it resolved: That the delegates of this association favor as 
atter of principle remedial measures designed to deal not 
e with the existing situation but more especially those 
ich aim at the development of a permanent and construc- 
national policy to the end that the greatest possible degree 
° tabilization of industry and continuity of employment 
‘may be attained. 

s important parts of such a program there should be a sys- 
atic organization of public employment offices developed on 
tional scale in order that the supply and demand for labor 
be adjusted with the least poeiele waste and human 
uffering. — 

_ And, that. eoeees enenhod “should-be given to the organiza- 
ion of industry with the view of developing the highest possi- 
me degree of regularization of its processes. 


x , finally that public work and purchasing by all govern- 
‘mental agencies should be systematically organized on a long 
ay basis Bilis the view of oe the serious consequences 


- these resolutions to the attention of ne fd ante 
mental official, or officials in their respective countries 
he request ‘that they be given early consideration and 
a a of a national program for ene with unem- 
a ; vi 


ym as far on as “thie Pacific Coast of ‘Canada. In addi- 
o the interest manifested in the present unemployment 
on questions of technique and fhethods in public employ- 
peeated ieely discussions exe an illuminating ex- 


‘The Be scceticats rae the coming year are gras 
eo agent, United States Employment Service, 
Dunderdale, superintendent, State Public 


Phillips, principal secretary of the British Ministry of La-- 


He discussed in detail the methods adopted by Great Bri- | 


ce of the fact that Canada’s first provision in her national | 


Boston; and Marian es Findlay, manager, 


tines! ee Pode Oe Hespibmiene Series es 
vanada; and the newly elected members of the executive com- 


mittee a are R. J. Peters, director, Pennsylvania State _Employ- 
ment Offices, Philadelphia ; Thowas M. Malloy, Saskatchewan 


commissioner of labor and industries, Regina, Canada; and 
Charles J. Boyd, general superintendent, Chicago Branch of 


‘Mlinois State Employment Offices, Chicago. 


Suetspy M. Harrison. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 


On. of the discussion on unemployment at the conference 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation held recently at Belmar, 
N. J., came the appointment of a committee with such members 
as A. J. Muste and Scott Nearing of New York, Helena Dudley 
of Boston and Mrs. Edwin C. Grice -of Philadelphia which 
will undertake to bring before the members of the Fellowship 
the difficulties of the unemployed and the remedies, alleviative 
and permanent, proposed for the solution. Similarly on the 
matter of the Christian use of property, a committee was ap- 
pointed to study the subject and to advise members of the 
Fellowship wishing information particularly with regard to the 
best immediate uses of capital and income under the present 
economic system. A letter from the conference was sent to 
President Harding expressing the hope that the Conference for 
the Limitation of Armaments would recognize and act upon 
the broad principles of human brotherhood as “the only sound 
basis for international relations.” More specifically the letter 


urged that the conference ‘“‘be held with open doors, that it 


ban chemical warfare and bring an end to international arma- 
ment competition.” 4 

More fundamental was the charge laid upon the newly elected 
council to take up with the whole membership of the Fellow- 
ship the problem of defining more adequately and clearly the 
Fellowship’s attitude to the “capitalistic system of industry. 

The secretary reported a growth in membership, the present 
total being 2,120. A branch of the Fellowship with about eighty 
members has. been established in Vienna, and conferences have 
been held in Holland where individuals holding the Fellowship’ 
point of view were present from America, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Hungary, India, Italy, Japan, Nor- 
way, South Africa, Sweden and Switzerland. 

Joun Nevin Sayre. 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ON TUBERCULOSIS 

HE ninth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Con- 

ference on ‘Tuberculosis held at Columbus, O., the second 
week of September brought out the fact that the central and 
mid-western states are organized as never before for the fight 
against the white plague. Approximately five hundred delegates 
were registered for the conference. Reports from each of the states 
in the Mississippi Valley indicated a further decline in the 
tuberculosis death rate for 1921. These reports covered a 
ten-year period and some indicated that when official statistics 


for 1921 are available, they will show a reduction of 50 per ~ 


cent in the tuberculosis death rate as compared with the figures 
of ten years ago. Dr. Walter McNab Miller of St. Louis, 
president of the conference, ventured the prediction that another © 
decade will see the absolute control of tuberculosis in this 
country. 

Dr. Haven Emerson’s scathing denunciation of political 
methods, which he said were being used in the administration 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau at Washington, attracted 
nation-wide attention. “Politics,” Dr. Emerson charged, “threat- 
ens to ruin the public health service.” He said the health end 
of the Veterans’ Bureau was being taken over from medical 
hands and distributed as political patronage to wholly unin- 
formed and untrained people. “Blacksmiths and policemen,” — 
he ‘asserted, “are taking the places of trained men and half a 
million dollaxs is being distributed in unnecessary salaries.” 

Speaking on the problem of the tuberculous ex-soldiers, Dr. 


’Emerson endorsed what Dr. David Lyman recently said about 


the soldiers themselves being one of the greatest handicaps in 
the movement to provide for their relief and added this further 
comment on the attitude of the veterans: 


We are facing a series of relationships now in medical ex- 
perience in this country. We find patients eager to be found 
sick, grateful for declaration that they are worse, hopeful of 
continued disability, resenting attempts to persuade them that — 


THE EFFECT OF BUSINESS — 
- CONDITIONS ON SOCIAL 
PROGRAMS 


By Ve F. Ogburn, Professor of Sociology at Columbia 
\ University 


Tux 
‘ aa liquor of what. ant ta. beey. them in the period 
hospital care when they will be introduced again to th 
ibilities of self-support. fi 


Against this anti-social, unpatriotic, selfish attitude, 
weight of the medical, nursing and other staff of hos 
now directed,” said Dri Emerson. 

The conference voted to hold its next session in Mi 
and elected the following officers: president, Dr. Robins 
worth, St. Paul; vice-president, Dr. Robert G. Paterson, 
jumbus: secretary-treasurer, Dr. Hoyt E. Dearholt, M 
kee. Rave G. Par $0 


This practical subject, vital to all social workers, is treated 
in a scholarly ‘and constructive manner by Professor Ogburn _ 


in the 
| SEPTEMBER | 
ASSOCIATION MONTHLY 


‘The article is the substance of an address which aroused 
much interest at a conference of social agencies held at the 
National Headquarters of the Y. W. C. A- in May. 


A COMMUNICATION 


OTHER ARTICLES OF INTEREST FOR 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


FINANCE FEDERATIONS—SOME PROS AND CONS 
A summary and analysis of the reports and experiences 
of finance federations and community chests. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION— 
THE BRYN MAWR EXPERIMENT 


A description of the school, its work, personnel and 
problems, by one of the faculty. : 


THE ASSOCIATION MONTHLY 


Published by the WOMANS PRESS 
$1.50 a year, 20 cents a copy. 


National Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
600 Lexington Avenue | New York City 


“SWEATING CHILDREN” 


To tHe Epiror: Perhaps you will not print this letter 
perhaps the writer will not be popular with your readers i 
do, though in justice to himself he desires to state th 
entirely opposed to ‘sweating children” [see the Surv 
September 1, page 643] and has no financial interest 
hheathenish acts. Repeating briefly for the sake of clarifyi 
arguments of the legal situation of North Carolina case 
first federal law to regulate child labor passed under th 
state commerce clause of the Constitution was declared 
by the Supreme Court (5-4) on the ground that Congre 
no power delegated to it under the Constitution to pass lav 
regulate labor within the states and that it could not d | 
indirection what it could not do by direct action. The pre 
law was held to be unconstitutional by Judge Boyd by | 
line of reasoning. It is an attempt under the taxing po 
Congress (which primarily were intended for the purpos 
raising revenue) to again do by indirection what could ne 
done by direct action. This is the avowed purpose of the | 
and admirable as the intent of it is, you cannot even for a g 
cause pass legislation which is tainted with fraud by its metho) 
Unemployment grows daily. For the most useful There is a great difference in principle between the oleomarg: 
program of how to prevent and relieve it read i and other cases which have been cited.in favor of the 


db child labor law but it would exceed proper limits to argue 
M i The writer is aware that by many people the Constituti 
How to eet Hard Times a felt to be too rigid and too static and that its terms shou 
A SUMMARY OF THE REPORT(DECEMBER, 1917) —§ stretched to meet just such cases as this. Organized labor 
OF MAYOR JOHN PURROY MITCHEL’S COM- ~ goes so far as to advocate that the laws of Congress shou 
MITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT. _ be subjected to judicial review. The trouble with this theo: 


eas when will the stretching end? The answer can only be, fina 4, 
Mayor Mitchel is dead. An accident at an army | | no constitution. The federal control over child labor within} 


flying field ended sharply the career of aman | state either by a constitutional amendment or by the upho 
who at forty had profoundly influenced muni- | ’ of some such law as the present one by the Supreme Court est 
‘cipal administration and left his mark on the lishes a principle which has some dangerous elements in it w 
public service of a whole continent. ~ | once adopted. If federal control over child labor is accep 


* t : 5 then it is but a step to the control over the hours of lal 
ane Leen os pote inca Committee on (maternity or otherwise) of women, next over those of 
nemployment is ou : 


nee The wages being interwoven with hours of labor, it must foll 
But The Survey has reprinted the essential parts that federal control will cover all labor and wages. The lay 
for quick, cheap distribution. It offers awork- | Congress being the supreme laws of the land, the labor 

' ing plan for meeting unemployment. It is in- must be the same in every state, regardless of conditions J 
valuable to public’ officials and public-spirited control of a majority of Congress then would be all that 


‘citizens. It makes splendid material for unem- necessary to regulate hours of labor and wages for th 


f : 5 aloe United States. 
m. mmittees and their publicity. 
b or entce oat é But what can be done to stop hs evil? Two things: 


Help us get this supplement in the hands of | law making all goods manufactured contrary to pr 
hose who need it in these troublous times. | labor laws to be so stamped as we do now “Made i 


all' finished ae made out of such material ‘ 


Single copies postpaid. . -. 4). 25 cents. 
10 copies postpaid to one address. . $2.00 
c 25 » ” ” ”. ” ae 3.75 


100 s Pe - + 10.00 opposed to child labor, they Sain ieee organizat 
Pekan THE SURVEY wage an intensive campaign in benighted states, : 
112 East 19TH STREET, NEW YORK public conscience and then elect legislatures who wo 
Bh : : against such a crime. Ase 


- Plainfield, N. J. 


men’s. and ‘boys’ ( 
ones aaa Ww liam M. 


on cuts is” aged as ybieatot in 
industrial © matters. 
ear president ‘of the National Confer- 
‘or Social Work and is one of the best 
social workers in ‘email Sets 


ree 
os 


k Child Labor Committee, has been ap- 
ted executive secretary of the New York 


‘Welfare Laws. 


the: operation and effect of such, laws 
hildren, ascertain any overlapping 
uae of Apye and of the activities 


. it may deem proper as the result of 
stigation.” ‘The commission has_ all 
powers of a legislative committee. and is 


Soalicis. are being held is the’ 
e of filling vacancies in the Children’s 


in Positions A oars 


tions wi no 


faut ok gradua' s in the course 


k in the ‘social 


ate ee of the. ee 


er in sociology 
Sashes for 


Mr. Burns was 


RCE A. HALL, suecgetaty” ‘of the New 


‘Commission - to Examine and Revise _ 
i A commission of six- 

“members was appointed under the terms» 
Walton Act “to collect and study the i 
ing to child welfare, investigate and 


ieaistatore of eersedtal a greal Oe Neue 3) aay 
'. CLEVELAND this fall takes a step forward 


eport to the baal at its next ses- 


ivil Service Commission for the pur- : 
similar 2 


“The duties of appointees will x 
al research or field pene 


toute ng ina eames’ course Fa so- ‘ 


tion to oe ? 


rea zation based upon the Colacpie of ab- 


a solute non-resistance. The first efforts of sy 
_ society will be toward the securing of ‘ 


mediate, universal, and complete es 
ment.” At its recent meeting in Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, plans were formulated for a 


committee of women from Canada and the 


United States to sit in Washington during 
the coming conference for the purpose of 
furthering complete disarmament, rather 
than reduction or limitation of armament. 
A prerequisite to admission is the signing of 
the following ‘affirmation: “.,... it is my in- 
tention never to aid in or sanction war, of- 
fensive or defensive, international or civil, in 


any way, whether by making or handling. 
‘munitions, subscribing to war loans, using 


my labor for the purpose of setting others 


free for war service, helping by money, or 
: working for any relief ateameetion which 


Temporary of- 
Christine Ross 
Gertrude 


supports or condones war.” 
ficers of the union are: 
Barker, of Toronto, chairman; 


-Franchot Tone, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 


treasurer; Margaret Long Thomas, of New 


“York city, secretary. 


in a constructive health program with the 


‘establishment of a new department of nurs: 
‘ing as one of the regular departments in the 
College for Women, Western Reserve Uni- 
_ versity. The department comes as the result 
' of the hospital and health survey conducted 
in Cleveland last year under the direction 


of Dr. Haven Emerson, and financed by 


_the Cleveland Community Fund. Carolyn E. 
_ Grey, formerly of New York, heads the new 
‘the federal Department of Labor. ' department as associate professor. 


Grey has been conducting a survey of nurs- 


Miss 


ing education under the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for the past year. The College for 


“Women is the third in the country to establish 
- such a course. 


HOW great have been the changes in the 
2. distribution of races and nationalities in 
Eastern Europe as a result of the war be- 


comes known only gradually. Since the ex- 


_ pulsion of Jews from the Polish war zone by 


the Czarist government in 1915, says the 
Jewish Information Bureau, about a million 
Jews have settled-in the Volga and Ural 
region of Eastern Russia, adapting them- 
selves rapidly to their new environment, 
‘though they are often in a distressful condi- 
tion and living in insanitary homes. Their 


‘numbers are still augmented by refugees 


from Boetone in the Ukraine and elsewhere. 


A KROPOTKIN MUSEUM is aa catale 
lished in the house at Moscow where Peter 


Kropotkin was born. This is one expression 


of a world-wide movement to honor the 


memory of the author of Mutual Aid, Fields, 


‘Factories and Workshops and: other works. 


In America a Kropotkin Publishing Society 
has been formed (24 Rutgers street, New 
York city) to re-issue his most important 
works in a uniform edition of nine or ten 
volumes, beginning with Memoirs of a Re- 
volutionist. Incidentally this plan brings to 


a light the fact that Kropotkin’s Conquest of 


tea regarded as a sizseic in other lands, 


is unmailable in the United States ees _ 
ruling of the Post Office Department. 


IN addition to the long Stablishied’ Japan’ 
Peace Society, a Japanese Women’s Interna- 
tional Peace Society came into being in May 

to work for disarmament and universal 
Peace. Viscount Shibusawa, Baron Sakatani, 
Viscount Kanecko and other prominent men 
interested in the improvements of interna- i 
tional relations were present at the opening i 
meeting. To American women resident in 
Tokyo is given the credit of having brought 

into existence this new and influential. so- 
ciety of which Mrs. Inouye, a professor of 

the Women’s University of that city, was 
elected president. 


—— 


SIR DAVID HENDERSON, dieceiee general’ 

of the League of Red Caden Societies, since 

its foundation in 1919, died in Geneva, 
Switzerland, August 17. In November, 1919, 

Sir David visited America to disouse with 

the American Red Cross measures for. thi 
relief of distress in Poland resulting from i 
typhus. Under his directorship the leagui 

has expanded until its member societies to- 

day number thirty-two. 


A WAVE of immigration from Germany and 
Austria is expected by German speaking 
people to follow the conclusion of the Amer- 
ican-German peace treaty and its imminent 
ratification. The German section of the 
Foreign Language Information Service re- 
ports that numerous immigration questions 
arising out of this possibility are already 
coming in through letters and that the Ger- 


man language press debates the subject con- 
tinuously. 


COLUMBUS, O., has created a city plan 
commission. ts! four unsalaried members 
are appointed by the mayor for a term of 
six years, and their function is purely ad- 
visory. In addition to planning street im- 
provements and systematic extension of the 
city, they are charged with the task of 
drafting a zoning map and regulations. 


FRANCE ET MONDE is the name of a 

French monthly devoted to an interpretation — 
of current social and political events and — 
contemporary social thought. Education, — 
civics, vital statistics, social work, feminism 
and folk-lore are among the topics ey tes 
cussed. her: 


MINISTERIAL departments in Italy are 
continuing their practice of replacing wom- 
en workers by war-crippled men. This is 
in accordance with promises made by min- 
isters of the government during the war. 
The latest group to be dismissed from their 
jobs was one of forty young women in ne 
Ministry of Agriculture. , 


SINCE most of the eighty-eight joel stores 
operated by the Central States Cooperative — 
Wholesale Society serve the needs of mining ~ 
communities, the United Mine Workers of © 
America have invested $125,000 in its share 
and loan capital. ; 
GEORGE F. GRANGER, field secretary oftar 
the Texas Public Health Association, has — 
been appointed executive secretary of the 
New Mexico Public Health Association, — 


: tians, 


Box 5, East Side. 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


pce RENNER EN RAN 
WORKERS WANTED. 


GIRLS’ SUPERVISOR: Write fully about 
yourself including statement your work five 
preceding ‘years and salary expectations. 
3974 SURVEY. 
LEE ADU SE SRR cee EE SEES 


LABORATORY TECHNICIANS for per- 
“manent hospital and office positions. Excel- 
lent positions open everywhere. Write today 
if interested. Aznoe’s Central Registry for 
Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


SNM ENE NST le i cS en 


BOYS’ SUPERVISOR: Write fully about 
yourself including statement your work five 
preceding years and salary expectations. 
3973 SURVEY. 

ARORA ssa ONE 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR of Boys’ and 
Men’s Department, Irene Kaufmann Settle- 
ment, Pittsburgh, Pa., (Resident). Must be 
able to handle gymnasium classes. Give full 
information in first letter as to age, educa- 
tion, experience, references, salary desired 
and when available. ¢ 


DIETITIANS for hospital positions in all 
parts of the United States, Write at once. 


'.. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 N. 
_ Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED: October 1, 1921, trained case 
worker, in United Charities Office, in middle 
west town of 22,000 near Chicago. Salary 
$1,200 a year. 3970 SURVEY. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer 
and employee: housekeepers, matrons, dieti- 
secretaries, governesses, attendants, 
_ mothers’ helpers. 51 Trowbridge St., Cam- 

bridge, Mass. 


SOCIAL WORKERS, Industrial Nurses, 
' Secretaries, Dietitians, Matrons, Cafeteria 
if Managers, Miss Richards, Providence, R. I. 
Boston Office, Trinity 
Court, 16 Jackson Hall, Thursdays 11 to 1. 
Address Providence. 


(WANTED: Matron, in child-caring in- 
_. stitution in Brooklyn. 3948 SURVEY. 


Es 


WORKER in settlement house. 


BOYS’ 
Address 3989 SURVEY- 


State experience. 


FAMILY living at hotel for winter, de- 
sires services of educated young woman to 
all for two children at school at 4:30 and 
take charge of them until 8:30 A. M. Also to 
spend Saturdays and Sundays with them, if 
nd when required. No menial service. If 
interested make appointment for interview. 
3985 SURVEY. 


Please 


CLASSIFIED. ADVERTISEMENTS | 


RAT ES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lings to ene: inch. : 
> Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box | 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, 


THE SURVEY 


$1.50. Discounts on four or more 


112 East 19th Street’ 
New York City 


WANTED: For Bernardsville, New 
Jersey, a registered trained nurse for rural 
district nursing. A fully furnished house, 
light, heat, telephone and transportation pro- 
vided. Salary» $125.00 per month, One 
month’s vacation a year, with salary. Nurse 
must find housekeeper, who may be relative, 
friend or servant. There is also a vacancy 
for an Infant Welfare Nurse. Please reply 
to Visiting Nurse Association of Somerset 
Hills, P. O. Box 45, Far Hills, N. J. 


WANTED: by the Jewish Children’s 
Society of Baltimore, a competent, experi- 
enced superintendent, man or woman. Must 
be good executive, capable of directing the 
activities of a new Cottage System, and a 
scientific system of Boarding-out. Splendid 
opportunity for developing an all-round, 
modern method of child-care. Address at 
once, with references and record, Moses 
Rothschild, chairman, rrr East Redwood 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


GRADUATE NURSES for all kinds of 
hospital positions everywhere. Write for 
free book. Aznoe’s Central Registry for 
Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


GIRLS’ WORKER 
State experience. 


in settlement house. 
Address 3988 SuRVEY. 


C. O. S., fine at case-work, inexperienced 
at advertising copy writing, published this 
ad. in daily paper: “Respectable, middle- 
aged white woman in urgent need of wash- 
ing and scrubbing,” The ad. paid. Secret- 
ary swamped with hilarious letters offering 
to help wash the good lady. Survey Want 
Ads. really pay, And we help write them, 
so the washing is done in private, only the 
job-getting in public. Glad to help you, if 
part of your problem is Help Wanted. Phone 
Mrs. Anderson, Stuyvesant 7490; or write, 
112 East 19 Street, New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE POSITION WANTED. 
Trained and experienced executive wishes 


position as executive secretary of council of 
‘social agencies. 


‘Highest references. 3968 


SURVEY. 


FINANCIAL ORGANIZER and executive 
with broad experience seeks permanent or 
temporary connection. 3975 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Position as Anjesthetist by 
Graduate Nurse; in hospital or doctor’s of- 
fice. Excellent’ experience. Aznoe’s Central 
Registry for Nurses, 30 N, Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


REGISTERED NURSE wants 
service, school, 
3991 SURVEY. 


social 
industrial or visiting work. 


BOYS’ WORKER, at present employed as 
field scout, Executive Boy Scouts of 
America, wishes to make change. Ten 
years’ experience. 3993 SURVEY. 


mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. 


s 


/ 


. tion as mental examiner and social worker 


rey ‘exceptional | ‘ 
‘portunity to secure the services of a 

nized. specialist in immigrant educati 
ten years’ experience directing commt 
wide Americanization, information and 
aid; unifying racial relations; coordin 
and systematizing existing agencies in 
phase of community service among in 
grants. Executive and administrator; 
guist; forceful speaker. Experience 
legislative reference, research, surveys 
investigations. 3980 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Executive Position in i 
institutional work. Five years’ experi 
Employed at present, but desire a chat 
Best of references. University gra 
3981 SURVEY. 


‘lI | 


ITALIAN speaking woman, experi 
in settlement work, wishes welfare or 
work in New York City. 3982 Surv: 


RESEARCH MAN AND SOCIAL S$ 
VICE EXECUTIVE, trained in commutr 
organization and publicity, available for 
or full time proposition. 3914 SURVEY. 


YOUNG MAN, experienced in child 
ing institutions, settlement work, case ¥ 
and teaching, desires an executive posi 
in a home for boys. Best of referen 


3946 SURVEY. i 


z 
EXECUTIVE with experience that p 
duces; can supervise office, attend to 
dential matters, systematize and organi 
Intelligence and aggressiveness. 3983 SURVE| 


, EXECUTIVE, large Jewish organizatiol 
will shortly be available for responsible po 
commuting distance New York. Extraord! 
ary experience in organization work 4 
along philanthropic, economic and fraterni 
insurance lines. While salary not mali 
issue, must be dignified proportion. Refei 
ences exchanged. Write full partqules j 
box 3984 SuRVEY. 


WANTED: By young woman of ox 
lent training and practical . experience, p 


connection with clinic or elsewhere. 3 
SURVEY. p 


WANTED: Executive position by tra 
woman, ten years’ experience Communit 
and Americanization ‘work, speaking Italiai 
French, Spanish and English. 3987 SURVE 


PUBLICITY MAN, experienced in heal 
work, desires position with health or soci 
agency. Can handle executive position. 
Fischer, 5523 Cabanne, Saint Louis. 


_ EXPERIENCED well qualified Sch 

Nurse desires permanent position. Aznoe 
Central Registry for Nurses, 30 N. Michi 3 
Ave.. Chicago. 


P ; 
SOCIAL SERVICE EXECUTIVE f 
special experience in Legislative work, pu 
licity and promotion of statewide welfar 
programs, desires change ‘about Janu 
first. Six years in present position with pr 
“minent statewide organization. 3969 SURVEY 


A JEWISH WOMAN, former 
teacher, seeks position in children’ 
stitution. 3992 SURVEY. { 


